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<JON GLEESON AND THE LEPEAHAUNS. 



It was on the eve of St. John's Day, Anno 
Domini one thousand eiffht hundred and thuly- 
eight, that I stepped on board the Inland Navi- 
gation Company's boat at Athlone, with the 
intention of proceeding to Castle Connell, where 
I had promised to pass a month or so during 
the summer holidays. The morning exhibited 
all the wonted glory and glow of sunny Mid- 
'summer, and gave to the far-famed " banks of 
the Shannon" every imaginary tint and touch 
of colour necessary to complete a fairy-like and 
enchanting landscape. But as the morning wore 
on, the atmosphere thickened, the beauties of the 
localities through which we passed became more 
^and more obscured from view, and decidedly less 
interesting; and finally, the drifting rain, fol- 
lowed by a complete hurricane, might have re- 
minded us of the imcertain tenure of terrestrial 
splendour — its empty glitter, it;S speedy trans- 
formation, and its final resolution. 

A few hours of patience, however, were quite 
sufficient to place me at the port of debarkation — 
4ihat antiquated jumble and architectural riddle, 
Killaloe, once celebrated for the classic V^^-wotej 

-of its princely ruins and cat\ieAi3X, \\,^ ^\^c"a^<3^ 

i 
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abundance, the flavour of its poteen, and the- 
sweetness of the bulb, now so justlj appreciated 
throughout the empire, and considered quite 
essential to the complete ftu-nishing of the tables 
of poor and rich — ihe potato. Killaloe, alas ! 
while poflsesring much of that stereotyped beauty 
which neither time nor Vandalism seem able to 
efface, has long since been deprived of some of 
its ancient objects of interest The Mausoleum 
of Brian Borhoime, or ^^ Brian the Brave,'' and 
the Qratoiy of St. Molna, are hourly dwindling 
into abject ruin and decs^, whilst the cathedral, 
erected more than seven centuries ago, merely 
holds its place as a record, to show to the present 
age that an inconceivable amount of care and 
attention only are necessary in order to keep in 
^' passive " preservation the architectural monu- 
ments of Ireland. But the " Bock," or " Stone 
of Killaloe," as it was sometimes called — ^that 
miniature " Bock of Cashel," that nondescript 
of the fair fireen, that buebear to the anti- 
qaarian-ha/^ong ago been irreverently splin- 
tered, and crushed, and carted in fragments, 
like a disjointed giant, to be yet more effectively 
*^ pulverised," as a Macadam shingle, on the 
highways of the very "city'' (?) of which it 
was so old and so venerated an ornament 

*^ Imperial Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away." 

And oh I tiille-honoured " Rapids of the Shan- 
non " at Killaloe, over which so many frail, flat- 
|ttomed cots floated to destruction, and through 
so many "jolly young (fresh) water- 



.^Jipttoi 
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men" guided with maihematical precision and 
accuracy their jolly boats, never again will the 
more sportive and energetic members of the finny 
tribe skip with semicircular evolutions over your 
current, to sport in uninterrupted peace and bliss- 
fulness through the limpid waters above you ; 
never again will the solemn grandeur of your 
murmurings " play " upon the stiU night air, 
and be reproduced, again and again, in echo, by 
the adjoining hills, leaving the uninitiated 
stranger impressed with the belief that your 
murmurings were the inconsolable mourning, 
and disconsolate grief and lamentation, of a tribe 
of gigantic monsters — ^their species unknown to 
the naturalist- — and not the simple emission of 
sound produced by the struggle for egress of 
a body of water through your intricacies. 
" Bapids of the Shannon '' at Killaloe, science 
has done for you ! 

I had intended to complete in a single day 
my journey firom Athlone to Castle Connell — 
for the latter was just a pleasant walking dis- 
tance &om Killaloe, and through a district 
embracing Clarisford, the Bishop's demesne, 
O'Brien^ Bridge, and then across the Shannon 
to my destination — ^had not the atmospheric 
changes to which I have before alluded prevented 
the realisation of my wishes. For the rain fell 
in torrents, and the storm continued to rage with 
nnabated fiiry long after my arrival at Killaloe. 

At the period of which I write, there were in 
Killaloe many iims and houses of entertainment 
" for man and horse," including the " Bcrj^' 
and the dear old '' Ship " ne^^t \!cia >ssi\$^^ 
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The ^Ship" — ^well known from its proximity 
to the bridge, and by its swinging sign, which 
represented, in gorgeous colours, a three-masted 
double-decker m fell sail, beneath which the 
traveller read — 

^^ Brother sailor, I pray you stop, 
And lend a hand to strap a block '* — 

was the ^' house of entertainment," or inn, 
selected by me, and beneath its quaint old roof 
I determined to sojourn for the night, in the 
hope of receiving that generous and genuine 
hospitality for which the people of Ireland are 
so proverbial. I was not disappointed, 

"A good fire and pot luck" were right 
cheerfaUy tendered to me by Mrs. D'Arcy, the 
hostess of the " Ship," and the "best parlour" 
was immediately placed at my disposal ; and as 
I entered through the ^' best parlour" doorway, 
a peat and bog-wood fire— rich in glow and 
loud in crackle, and altogether as pleasant and 
as welcome a sight to behold as any saturated 
and rather disheartened excursionist need de- 
sire — " dazzled me out of countenance." 

The supper supplied to me was plentifol, 
palatable, and wholesome ; and the " native " — 
in the words of the recognised trade cards that 
were suspended round 3ie parlour walls — ** of 
delicious flavour and distillery strength;" yet, 
from the "pleasant and peculiar flavour" of 
the vintage, I have no hesitation to say — and 
by doing so will not consider that I make either 
a rash or an im-Christian assertion — ^that the 

producer " of the vintage seldom contributed 
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^' hostages " to tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer's 
^' muster roll " of figures, and that no officer of 
excise subjected it to the degradation of a 
^' dip," or was " permitted " even the chance of 
acting as sponsor at its "christening." Yet 
whether Thady Ward, of the Mill yonder, knew 
anything of its parentage, its birth, or its 
*^ christening," I'm not prepared to say with 
any degree of certainty. 

And here let me observe that the " native " 
was not submitted to me as a simple beverage ; 
it was given as an antifrigoric remedy. " xou 
are wet, sir," said Widow D'Arcy, in her own 
^' quiet and easy way," " and require a drain of 
something warm and good ; and what I'll give 
you is just that, and as mild as the milk from 
the cow." For Widow D'Arcy was a kind- 
. hearted soul, with a high-cauled cap, a ruddy 
complexion, and squatty. And Widow D'Arcy 
seemed to surmise, too, that I was not partial to 
strong drinks — probably from the fact of the 
absence of a magenta-coloured proboscis, so 
<liagnostic of the " advanced tippler " — ^but 
rather regarded me as a " party " more likely 
to spurn, with extended foot and slipper, all 
abettors of the bottle than "treat" them other- 
wise ; for Widow D'Arcy was a close observer 
of the human countenance, a woman of tact, of 
•common sense, and of very considerable ex- 
perience in many things likewise. 

So, having dried the external man, dined the 
internal man, and drank a "trifle" for the 
advantage of both, I began to consider xjk^^'^^ 
'if not exactly "a jolly dog," cetWw^-^ ^x^*&sKt 
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fortunate and " lucky dog." My quarters were 
undoubtedly good, and my company unques- 
tionably unobjectionable, for since my arrival 
the only companion of my fireside was « Snarl 
the watch " — the shaggy, old, fat, and faithful 
dog of Widow D' Arcy — and the man who would 
not agree with himself and with Snarl the dog, 
when off duty (for Snarl had duties to perform, 
and he performed them), deserved far less 
worldly comforts than were allotted to me just 
then ; and although it continued to rain and to 
blow a gale, the only true index to the know- 
ledge of the one or the other that I possessed 
was the wind's lullaby through keyholes and 
window chinks, and the occasional descent 
of brick and mortar particles through the 
chimney flue. Outside, it is true, massive 
rocks were hurled, with considerable force, from 
picturesque prominences, and dashed into the 
valleys and river-bed beneath. Merry crys- 
tal streams, too, that a few hours previously 
glistened and danced in the burnished sun- 
shine, and exhibited the glorious phenomena 
of prismatic beauty as they " tingled '' their 
zigzag ways to meet, and combine with tribu- 
taries of the Shannon, now foamed, and swelled, 
and wildly rushed on, levelling and sweeping 
with ihem whatever attempted to obstruct their 
headlong course. Under all the circumstances, 
I did consider myself a happy dog ; and as the 
wind whistled occasionally in a more than 
usually high key, and as particles of brick and 
mortar descended occasionally, more than usually 
^ and "toJd of deeds without," on the peat 
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and bog-wood fire and iron fender, I expressed 
myself, to myself, to that effect. 

A gentle tap at my door, a turn of its handle, 
and the words, " May I come in, sir?" scattered 
for a time the harmony of my reverie. 

" Come in," I answered ; but the visitor was 
already within the precincts of the parlour : it 
was the Widow D'Arcy. She was ^* anxious 
about my fire;" she "hoped I was dry and 
comfortable ; and would I have any objection to 
allow two or three respectable gentlemen — ^who 
were really drenched, and who were returning 
from a neighbour's funeral — to come in and dry 
themselves, and have something as well ? She 
would not take such liberties, but the kitchen was 
** cranuned," and there was no fire up-stairs." 

I expressed the dehght it afforded me to in 
any way promote the object Widow D'Arcy had 
in view. 

Widow D'Arcy felt " much obliged.'^ 
** There's only three," she continued, " and 
one of them is the boy the Leprahaims played 
the trick on." Lord guard us, the neighbours 
say that they will come and take him, * body 
and sleeves,' within a twelvemonth and a day 
from their last visit. He's going off the face of 
the earth, and wearing to a thread every hour ; 
and why the poor fellow should be out such a 
hard night as this is, is very strange entirely. 
She wondered that his mother, a clean and sen- 
sible woman, would allow him to go to any 
burial, in his present state. 

" Then the Leprahauns did play on kvca.^." ^ 
asked^ with a smile^ ^ 
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^^ As true as that this tongs is in my hand/' 
said Widow D'Arcy, as she piled fresh peat and 
bog-wood on the fire. 

*^ And he says so himself? " I said. 

^^ Yes, sir ; and his story is the most extra- 

-ordinary one I ever heard, if what they tell me 

about it be true. I would like to hear it much 

myself, some time, but I must be off now; I'm 

so ftdl," said Mrs, D'Arcy. 

" What do you think, if we get liim to tell 
all about the Leprahauns when he's snug and 
warm, and when you're not so ftdl, by-and- 
vby?"l8aid. 

^' It would be a good job, sir, and we can do 
it; so I'll slip out and bring the gentlemen in." 
And Widow D'Arcy left the parlour, but pre- 
:8ently returned with her three friends. Hiey 
were respectably-dressed well-to-do-looking men 
of the farmer class. Two of my visitors carried 
in their hands strong and massive-looking 
riding- whips; and the third visitor — a tall, thin, 
.and very pale-visaged individual, with large 
and projecting eyes-carried in his hand an 
ash sapling, several feet in length, and with an 
iron ferule on its lower extremity. I at once 
surmised this visitor to be the Leprahaun 
gentleman. My siumise was a correct one. 

In time the wearing apparel of my visitors 
was dried, and themselves seemed to brighten 
up and get merry, for Widow D'Arcy 's " cure" 
had been applied in their cases, and rather 
successftilly, as the several stages of its action 
appeared to be well and visibly marked. So I 
udered the time had arrived to learn the 
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exploits of Con Gleeson, the name of my visitor 
with the ash sapling, if Widow D'Arcy was 
not so " full " as to preclude the possibility of 
her presence, and her solicitation to hear the 
tale " unfolded for our mutual advantage." Ere- 
I took action in the matter, however, Widow 
D'Arcy entered the apartment, whispered to me- 
that most of her customers had left, and as 
those present would stop for the night, she had 
closed her establishment outside, as the night 
was so very hard and stormy. 

" Ask him about the Leprahauns," I said, in* 
an under-tone of voice. 

"Con, what about the Leprahauns?" said 
Widow D'Arcy, all in a breath, and not giving- 
the matter much consideration. 

" Ah ! all right ; bad scran to them, Missis- 
D'Arcy," said the person addressed. 

" Will you tell us about them ? You know 
I never heard the real truth of the matter* 
from yourself, and would like to know it," 
said Widow D'Arcy. 

" Ah ! I don't like, for ye don't believe me; 
although I never knowingly told a lie in my 
long lifetime of thirty years," replied Con 
Gleeson. 

**Faix! Fm downright sure of that; you 
were always an upright, decent, honest, indus- 
trious boy, and a truthful one, and your father 
before you," said Widow D'Arcy. 

" Likely the gentleman here wouldn't like to 
hear it," said one of the visitors. 

" The gentleman does not mmd, I'xsv %^xsl^^ "?>& 
the wgbt is so wet and liaxd, \\^ n^V\ eiLSSViSfc ^"^^ 
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intrusion. I never heard the story from Con 
Gleeson's own lips, and am anxious to hear it 
likewise," said the second visitor. 

"Neither of you gentlemen, nor even Mrs. 
D'Arcy herself, will feel more pleasure in 
listening to Mr. Gleeson than I am sure to 
feeL Mr. Gleeson will, I am confident, favour 
us with the particulars of his adventure," I said. 

" I feel both Battered and complimented by 
your words, sir, and will' have great pleasure in 
telling my case to you all," said Mr. Gleeson, 
as he looked and bowed his head in the direction 
in which I then sat. "So I'll begin." 

"Thank you, Con," said Mrs. D'Arcy, as 
she took a seat behind our backs, and folded 
her arms, evidently already absorbed in Con 
Gleeson'fi premonitory movements ; which con- 
sisted in his " fixing" himself, as he called it 
Nor would Widow D'Arcy come nearer to the 
fire, nor nearer to the precincts of Con Gleeson^ 
on any account; our persuasive eloquence 
seemed completely lost on her. 

" Then," said Con Gleeson, " be all attention, 
for it may be a long time before I again allude 
to this subject. ^^11," he continued, " it is a 
fact known to the people of these parts, that our 
family is second to none in age and respectability, 
—that is, in so &r as being ' residenters ' since 
before Queen Anne's time, and always paying 
our way, as honest people should do, to the last 
— ^very last farthen I — as the Widow here knows 
right well. Such being the case, of course you 
will not be astonished when I tell you that from 
^^e days of Queen Anne, down to my own days, 
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our family had a ^hankering' afler Leprahaans, 
and the Leprahauns afler our family ; and there 
has scarcely been a year from the time of the 
first of our fiimily, whose name was Roderick 
O^Gleeson, of the Hills, to the present year, 
that some little affair of honour, love, capers or 
pranks, has not been played on either side. Of 
course, our object always has been to come at 
the golden store of the Leprahauns, and to 
adopt every possible means to attain that end, 
and you would scarcely believe all the bother 
and trouble those same Leprahauns have 
brought on us even within the last hundred 
years or so. In fact there is not a book in 
Ireland would hold aa account of the doings on 
both sides. So not to weary you with tales 
which would make the hair of your head stand 
•erect — rail facts, mind — true as the Gospel — I 
will just tell, in as few words as I possibly can, 
my adventures with the Leprahauns, from the 
•efects of which, as you see for yourselves, I 
have not yet recovered. 

. " On this very night five weeks, afler my 
snpper and prayers, I went to bed. It was 
early ; I could not sleep, so lay just as much 
aw£^e as a ^ March hare' for several hours. 
At last and long run, I was about to doze, 
when I heard a voice call, ' Con Gleeson ! Con 
Gleeson!' I turned on my back in order to 
be certain, and again the voice said, ' Con 
Gleeson, get up ! go at once to the Hare Gap ; 
it is daylight ; get up I up ! up ! ! ' I remem- 
bered that I had some snares set ow \!ftfc Iwx-l^ 
ditch^ for the hares, and tVvow^x^. \5cva5^ "^ 
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neighbour had discovered them. Well, the- 
short and the long of it is, I got up, opened 
the door, and went out towards the Hare^ 
Gap. The morning was fine, the sun had 
scarcely risen, the grass was damp yet firm 
under foot, on account of a slight frost. I 
passed through the Hare Gap, looked at my 
snares, one of which I found ' full,' — re- 
moved the hare, and retraced my steps. Well^ 
just as I was re-passing through the Hare Gap^ 
which is a large fiat, placed between two fiirzy 
hiUs, what did I see? jewel and darlint! but 
— ^the Lord guard us — a little man smoking a 
short pipe. He was scarcely as big as a sod of 
turf, wore shiny polished top-boots, spurs, knee- 
breeches with ivoly buttons W silk side-strings, 
red coat with swallow-tails, gilt buttons, and a 
green velvet collar, white waistcoat, blue neck- 
handkerchief, cocked hat, and a frill to his shirt; 
his skin was tan-coloured, his eyes were blue, 
his moustache was white and old-looking, hi» 
eyebrows were yellowish-like; he wore a wig 
with a long twisiy tail, which was tied by silver 
strmgs to two bright gold rings which dropped 
from his ears backwards on his shoulder- 
blades ; his fingers were bright with diamonds 
and jewels, and he carried in his right hand a 
small white stick with a golden head and a long 
nose ; under his left arm he carried a little 
bugle with silver keys, and in his left hand 
he held a Turkey-red pocket-handkerchief, and 
a pair of spectacles ; the latter he rubbed with 
" e Turkey-red pocket-handkerchief, and placed 
^is nose, when be observed me. 
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" ^ Good morrow, Con Gleeson,' says the 
.little man ; ' you're out and at work early.' 

" ' Good morrow kindly to you,' says I ; ^ is 
it there you are?' 

." ' Do you know,' says the little man, ^ that 
I have a great regard for the family of the 
Gleesons ? On my honour I have, although 
you. Con, likely think to the contrary ; on my 
honour I have.' 

" ' Then,' says I, ' if you wish us so well, 
why not give us some of your ould stale gold, as 
Tou know we often strove to get it from you. 
Why not give us a few thousands, even ?' 

" * Just so,' says the little man. ^ The fact is, 
I never keep cash by me, and for the last two or 
three hundred years I woidd have given wealth 
to the Gleesons, but for that great fact.' 

^' Now, I remarked that, during the time the 
Jittle man spoke, he was in the act of placing 
his spectacles in a tortoise-shell case, and at last 
he put the case in his white waistcoat pocket ; 
lie also removed from his fingers some of the 
diamonds, loosened the tail of his wig from the 
silver cords and large earrings, and then tied the 
Turkey-red pocket-handkerchief tightly round 
liis hips, after the manner of a man disposed for 
an encounter. He then tucked his swallow-tails 
towards the front of his chest, and pinned them 
to the pocket flaps of his fancy white waist- 
<K)at. 

'* ^ You seem prepared to give me the slip,' 
says I to the little man. 

*^ * 'Fon my deed, indeed I hope to Ac^ '^^^ 
lie replied ; ' good-bye to you, Cow G\<ei^'5«tvr 
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" And as he spoke, off he scampered in the- 
direction of Glen Heather Mountain, which rises 
in the neighbourhood, you know, of the Hare 
Gap HiUs. 

" ^ Stand,' says I ; ^ if not, V\\ catch you ! ' 

" ^ Catch if you can,' roared the little man. 

" * Fm off,' says I, and so I was. On ran 
the little man ; on I ran after him. Over wall,, 
drain, and hare-hole, cleared the little man, 
without dirtying his boots. But he was not a 
bit more wonderful, indeed, than myself, who, 
before the little man reached the summit of 
Glen Heather, was within a few yards of him. 

" ^ Will you give in ? ' says I. 

'^ ' Fudge,' says he. 

^^ ' Will you, once ? ' says I to the little^ 
man. 

" * Gammon ! ' he replied. 

" * Will you, twice ? ' says I to the little 
man. 

'* ^ Bosh ! ' he answered. 

" * Will you, the third and last time ? ' says I 
to the little man, whose tongue was out from 
pure exhaustion. 

" ' Fiddlesticks, Con,' says he. 

" ^ Then you'll be sorry,' says I, as I threw 
the dead hare, which I, up to this time, held in 
my hand, before him. It tripped him up ; he 
fell, he rolled, the hare rolled, both rolled 
together; and what do you think? but the 
next thing that met my view was the hare 
ning down Glen Heather, towards tlie foot 
leve Bloom, on three legs, and the little 
seated on her back. Of course I felt sorely 
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cut at the sight ; but when the little man turned 
his head towards me with his thumb on his 
nose, I determined to have satisfaction ; so I 
scampered like wind after the three-legged hare 
with the little man on her back. The hare, not 
being used to the saddle, went in a direct line 
down the hilL She seemed to have for^tten 
the zigzag way of nmning under ordinary 
circumstances. Of course, she did not run 
quickly, as her hind legs were longer than the 
solitary front one. Consequently, I expected 
that the hare would tumble heels over the little 
man, or that the little man would tumble head 
over the hare. Both catastrophes oocurred; 
the little man tumbled, the hare tumbled, both 
tumbled over, and over, and over, till they came 
to the foot of Slieve Bloom, where they were 
stopped by the little stream which divides tiie two 
hills. I was there as soon as the hare and the 
little man, and as both got a ' souse ' into the 
stream, and sank to the bottom, I was just in 
time to save them frx>m ^ watery graves.' You 
would be delighted entirely to see the grip I 
took of the little fellow, first by the back of the 
neck, then by the heels, which I elevated and 
wriggled in order to remove the water from his 
chest. He was speechless for two hours, but 
tdtimately came to, as you shall hear. 

" ' Where am I?' says the little man at last, 
opening his eyes and making faces. 

" ^ You're here, safe and nearly sound,' says 
L ^ You had better stir yourself!' 

"'Is that you, Con, a-cushla?' %a:^^ \5fc|^ 
looking at me. W 

^1 * 
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" ^ Faix, it's my very self, and no one else,' 
says I. 

" ' Were you asleep too, asthora ?" says the 
little man. 

" ' Oh, indeed, I was some time ago, but 
I'^ wide awake now, anyhow,' says I. 

" ' I doubt it. Con, darlint,' says he, as he 
stared me up and down. 

" ' You're as sweet as honey this morning, 
but a wee taste damp,' says I. ' Stir yourself, 
and look alive.' 

" ' I'm quite alive to the burthen of your 
observations, but do not consider I am so sweet 
as honey, being given to dyspepsia,' says he. 

" ^ I'll not have dish pepsia; so give tlie 
dishes to some young couple that's commencing 
to housekeep. What I want is money, so shell 
out ; or by all the pigs in the parish — including 
Mike Shaughnessy's last brood, that took a 
whole week to count up, on account of their 
smartness of foot and rambling disposition — I'll 
knock tin saucepans out of you, for you have 
riz me to it,' says I. 

" ^ Con Gleeson,' says the little man, ' go 
home ; I am obhged to you for your kindness, 
and kind intention to me, a perfect stranger to 
you.' 

" ' Of course you are ; but do you forget 
you have given me a run of nearly sixteen 
miles across those mountains ? Are you going 
to settle with me, for if you are not I will 
bring you home and put you in the empty 
blackbird's cage, or cut your head off, and give 
-i^ ^ the young grejhonnA^^ I replied, pulling 
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out a tobacco knife and opening the two big 
blades. 

" ' Let us come back,' says he; ' where's that 
cursed hare ? ' 

" ' Gone to dry herself/ I replied, as we 
turned our steps towards Glen Heather, I taking 
good care not to take my eyes or hands off the 
little man. 

" ' We had better sit and rest,' said the little 
man, as we reached the top of Glen Heather ; 
' you have me nearly choked.' 

" ^ You have me nearly tired to death,' I 
answered, ' and if I sit down now, let it be on 
the understanding that you settle with me.' 

" ' There's nothing like a clear imderstanding 
on all matters of business,' says the little man, 
' nothing, I assure you. Con Gleeson.' 

" ^That's what I want, and will have too,' 
says I. 

" ^ Quite right,' says he ; ' sit down, for I am 
weary.' 

" ^Fll sit down on the understanding that 
you settle with me,' says I. 

" ^Agreed,' says the little man, 'sit.' He 
seated himself on the top of a large stone, and 
on its comer I sat, never for an instant relaxing 
my hold of him. 

" ' Do you play music? ' asked the little man. 

" * I do — ^the trump,' was my reply. 

"In an instant he took from his breeches 
pocket an ivory-mounted silver-trump, and 
commenced to play some air which I did not 
understand. 

" ' Stop that ! ' says I. ' T?\x\. ^o\wt TCL\^&^c^s>X» 
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your breeches pocket ; don't think ihat music 
and blarney will do this time ; settle with me 
at once, or off goes your head for the young 
grtyhounds.' 

" ^ Con/ says the little man, ' you are jesting. 
Would yon touch a litde fellow like me ? so very 
little, Con ; so very old, Con ; and yet so very 
well-looking, Con. Nevertheless, with a very 
large £mw^ Con. I was of age the year 
before the Mood — am married to the sixteenth 
wife, and have given jointures to all my 
children, wives, and grandchildren; so am 
very, very, very poor, Con Gleeson, dear.' 

"Now, I thought he was ^spinning' too 
long a yam, so says I — 

" * You were bom before the Flood. Wliy 
were you not drowned ? Do tell me that' 

" * Very trae,' replied the little man. * I 
would have been drowned to-day but for you. 
Con. I would have been drowned then but for 
some one else. Of course I was one of the 
good people, who floated and got dry land in 
this ]ieighbourhood, where I have ever since 
resided.' 

" ' Do you tell me that ? ' says L 

" ^ 'Pon my deed in deed I do,' says the little 
man, as he took a short clay pipe from the under 
cuff of his coat, where he had it in a small 
leather case, filled it with tobacco, and lit it by 
means of the sun's rays and a diamond ring, 
which he wore on his first finger. 

" ^ No matter, give me a trifle, or off, I say, 
goes your head,' says I. 
V ^^ ^ How much will do you? ' says he. 
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" * As you are poor, give me only fifty thou- 
-sand pounds/ I replied. 

^^ ^ Won't fifty pounds without the thousands 
^do you?' says he. 

^^ In a minute my tobacco knife was out 
again, and the blunt back of it drawn across his 
neck. 

" ^ Hold hard,' says he ; * I will give you a 
cheque on the bank for the money.' 

^^ ^ No cheque on the bank. I must have the 
yellow gold,' I replied. 

" ' iJothing short of it ? ' 

" * Nothing short of it.' 

" ^ Won't you take off something? Fifty 
thousand is a great deal of money,' says the 
litde man, as he shook his head gravely. 

" ^ Well, yes ; take off four or five pounds,' 
says I. 

" ^ Thank ye,' says the little man. ^ Come 
this way ' — (pointing with his little white stick 
to a. deep hollow which is on the top of Glen 
Heather, and which appears dug out like a bowl 
from the solid rock). I held him very tightly, 
as I expected he would play on me. At last we 
stood in the centre of tlxe hollow. 

" * These are my coffers,' says the little man, 
^as he pointed to the rocks all round. He then 
took the little bugle firom under his arm, and 
gave a blast through it Presently the fronts of 
the rocks fell forward, like so many window- 
shutters, and exposed large heaps of gold and 
silver, diamonds and jewels 1 Here little men 
were shovelling silver and gold in heaps. Thete. 
-little men were counting gold «iiA diasckRrcv^^ 
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Here little men were melting, by means of large- 
kitchen fires, whole blocks of real solid gold^ 
Tliere they were paying out to other little men 
and little women. Here they were receiving- 
dishes full of brooches, rings, gold watches, 
bracelets, silver spurs, and silver - mounted 
riding-whips, and also nailing bad money to* 
the counters. 

^^ ' Pay Con Gleeson fifty thousand in gold,* 
says the little man to a small gentleman who 
had a writing-pen behind his ear. 

" ^ Done, sir,' says the gentleman ; and fifty 
leather bags marked £1,000 each were placed 
before me. 

" ^ Stop,' says the little man, ^ have you any 
money about you. Con Gleeson ? A fiver- 
will do.' 

" * Not a stiver,' I replied. 

" * No matter ; take five pounds out of No. 1 
bag,' says the little man to the gentleman with- 
the pen in his ear. 

" * Done,' says the gentleman, as he, with a 
dab of the brush, changed the mark on the No. 1 
bag to £995. 

" ^ Eemove your money,' says the little man^ 
as he gave anpther blast through the little bugle. 
Presently the shutters were up, the rocks re- 
sumed their former appearance, and the fifty 
bags of gold, the little man, and myself were- 
the only interesting persons and things in the- 
bowl. 

" * Remove your money, Mr. Cornelius- 
Gleeson,' again says the little man, * for you'i 
are now a made man.' 
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" * Impossible ! ' I replied. ^ You will have 
to get it carried for me/ 

" ^ Well, well, I suppose I must,' says the 
little man, ^ I will do so on one condition.' 

" ' Name it,' says I. 

" ^ That you second my son, Heathertop,. 
the best pugilist in Ireland, who has been* 
challenged by Strawberry Sam, of St. Helen»> 
beyond there, and the stakes are ten milhona 
a side.' 

" * Do you tell me so ?' 

" ^ Yes, on my deed in deed I do,' says ther 
little man. 

" * When is the fight to come off ? ' I asked. 

" * T-day,' answered the little man, ^ and no* 
adjournment.' 

"^ Where?' 

" ' Here.' 

"^What?' 

" ' Here.' 

"^ You jest' 

" ' I never do,' replied the little man ; ^ andr 
I would not ask you for such a favour, but I 
have learned from my secretary that my son'&^ 
trainer and second is not expected to live, 
having sprained his left molar tooth, and he- 
has not rallied from the shock occasioned 
thereby ; so we'll be in a pickle, I fear, if 
you don't help us.' 

" ' You tell me that your son is well up in- 
the science ? ' I asked. 

" ' Would delight you,' replied the little 
man. 

" * I didn't think that boHW n'j^'s* ^^^ ^^ ^^^' 
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trate, as ^^ good people^^" says I, ^ no more than 
pfayii^ and fasting.' 

^ ^ Well/ says the little man, looking very 
thoughtftd, and heaving up a long sigh, ' weH,^ 
^ayshe, ' at the time that f was a steiplingof a 
boy, we nsed to have wrestling matches and 
foot^ball, and did a deal in the feet-ware line^ as 
shoemakers ; but you know, Oon, dear, that the 
world lias got a sciesntific spin since then, and 
we have to go with it' 

" ^ I don't fairly understand you,' says I ; 
•* what are you driving at ? ' 

" ' Why there's the pegged work, for instance ; 
of course, that played me puck with our boot and 
shoe trade, and we, of course, have to turn our 
hands to other things now — such as the scientific 
boxing line, horse-racing, boating, and match- 
making,' says he. 

" ' Matchmaking, did you say, Mr. What- 
jou-call-'em ? ' says I. 

" ' Heathertop, and not Catch-you-call-'em, is 
my name,' says the little man, wiui some energy. 

" ^ I didn't say Catch-you-call-'em, but What- 
you-call-'em, as I forgot your name, and beg 
your pardon,' says L * Do you make matches 
really, and as you say ?' 

^' ' Yes, of course we do ; and at a small 
charge — ^very small, indeed,' says the little man. 
' In fact,' he continued, ' we are satisfied with 
five-andrtwenty pounds out of every hundred a 
boy gets fortune with his wife, and, of comse, 
our expenses ; and with regard to girls, we are 
satisfied with a yearly annuity from each, and 
^^n occasional preserft of meal, or the like.' 
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*^ ^ Meal and corn, did you say ?' ^ Do you 
esiij then ? ' says L 

" * Yes, and drink like fishes — I mean in 
moderatian ; and witfi regard to meal, when you 
remember how quickly the meal leaves the bag» 
sometimes, you will now understand the cause 
of it,' says uie little man. 

^^ ' Faith, I see it all now,' says I, and I did, 
too, and not without good reason. 

^* * Ha, ha 1 I thought you would see it, 
Oon. I thought you would/ says the little man, 
and he laughed right out, and seemed tickled at 
my answer* 

" * Why do you laugh ? Sure you must be 
in some need of refreshment, even now,' said I 
to the little man, ^and not in good laughing 
humour?' 

" * Not a bit of it. I breakfast at one in the 
morning, and dine at three in the afternoon,' he 
answer^. 

" ^And where do you deal for your pro- 
visions and groceries?' I asked. ^ You don't 
take tally, eh?' 

" ^ No,, we don't take tally yet. We deal 
everywhere — all round about,' he answered. 
^ You see,' continued the little man, ' my 
family, tibough large, is not extravagant, nor 
are they fond of dainiy dishes. So during the 
spring time, we put up with a sufficiency of 
new milk, mushrooms, and winter fruit ; during 
the summer and autumn months we can have 
what we wish — strawberries, blackberries, 
peaches, pears, and corn, and what not. Dvjxv\^% 
rthe wintar months we live on \v«cw^^ xacj^xTi^aoxv 
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dew, and the provisions stored during harvest 
time. In fact, my dear sir,' continued the- 
little man, ' we are seldom short of food or 
essentials to keep our frames intact; and, to 
ijiy own certain knowledge, there are folk who- 
carry higher heads than we carry that could 
not honestly say so much.' 

" ' Sarra doubt about that part of your story,'' 
I replied. ^ But hold, what's this?' 

" ' Here they are ! my son Heathertop and 
his backers ; Strawberry Sam, his second and 
backers ; the referee, the members of the sport- 
ing club, the ring in general, and the ropes and 
stakes in particular ! ' says tibie little man, with 
much excitement, and standing on his toes tO' 
have a good view of the comers, some of whom 
were dressed like the little man, but had on 
top-coats and warm mufflers. Two musical 
bands were seating themselves round the top 
of the rocky bowl (they played the finest music 
I ever heard during my bom days), whilst 
several hundred of the boys and girls of the 
Leprahami — the commoner sort, it would appear 
— sat between the bands and the ring. In the 
twinkling of an eye the stakes were down in the 
solid rocks, and the ropes were attache(^ to them. 
Whilst all this was going on, of course the 
strangers were introduced to my little man and 
myself as the second of his son Heathertop. I^ 
all the time, keeping a grip of my prisoner, and 
an eye both to him and to my clear, yellow gold 
guineas in the fifty bags ; for although I heartily 
admired the ' manly science of self-defence,' the 
thoughts of the great heaps of money were- 
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^dearer to me. At length a little bell rang, and 
into the centre of the ring instantly was throAvn 
a carrot-coloured velvet cap, with a gold band 
on it. This was followed by a vegetable-gi'ecn 
-coloured velvet cap with a gold band on it; 
then a vegetable-green-and-gold little man en- 
tered the ring — whom I at once knew to be of 
the family of my little man ; then a carrot-and- 
jgold little man entered the ring. Of course I 
at once knew him to be Strawberry Sam. On 
another ding of the little bell, a fat, well-to- 
do-looking little man, dressed as white as the 
driven snow, entered the ring. He held some 
papers in his hand, and my little \nan told 
me this was the referee. He was known by 
the surname ' Snow Ball.' 

" Then the Snow Ball said, ' Cracked Wal- 
nut, as second to Strawberry Sam, take your 
place ! ' Immediately a smart-handed-looking 
little fellow, dressed in snuff-coloured breeches, 
and in his shirt sleeves, stood by Sam's side. 
Then the Snow Ball again said — wherever he 
heard it, I don't know — ' Con Gleeson, as 
second to Heathertop, take your place.' 

" * I wiD,' said I, ' on two conditions.' 

" * Name your conditions,' says the referee. 

" * The first is, that the money here, which is 
mine, be placed convenient to me inside the 
ropes,' I replied. 

^' ' It is against the fundamental rule of the 
ring,' says the referee. ' It is against the rules ; 
but we, as referee, grant you this condition,' 
continued Snow Ball. 

" * The second conditioiv \&^ \ q.csv^v5xs^r.^t>^ 
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* that I have the privilege of bringing my little 
man here, the father of the*young gentleman 
Heathertop, inside the ropes, and retaining him 
as at present' 

^^ ^ Such a request was never before heard of 
during my experience. But we, as referee, 
grant it on the proviso, that such arrangement 
be not to the prejudice of your principal,' con- 
tinues Snow Ball. 

" ' I 'gree to the proviso ; and now for it ! '' 
says I, entering the ring. 

"Then the referee commenced to read the 
rules of the ring and the terms of the combat. 
At last the referee finished the reading of the 
paper rules, and then said — 

." ' Seconds, toss for comers! ' 

" Immediately the snufi-coloured second, who 
was not more iJian a foot and a-half in height, 
came towards me, put his hand in his breeches 
pocket, and drew out of it a new two-shilling 
piece. 

" ^ A single toss, or two out of three, mate ? ^ 
says the little snuff-coloured man. 

^' ^ A single toss,' whispered mjrj ^wn little 
man. 

" ^ A single toss,' says I. 

" ^ Cry,' says the snuff-coloured little man. 

" ^ It's time enough to cry when I've reason,^ 
says I. 

" * Cry,' says he again ; ^ I say, cry,' says 
he. 

" ' For what ? ' says I ; * you may cry as long 
as you please, but I didn't get reason yet.' 

" ' Cry to the toss ! ' says he again. 
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" ' Not till the silver is shied up,' says I. 

" * You're right, sir,' says the referee ; * don*t 
cry till you see the silver tossed up,' says he. 

'' * Then I see you're no fool,' says the snuff- 
coloured little man, as he again stared me from 
stem to stem. ' You're a ripe chap,' says he. 

'^ ' Bipe enough for you,' says I, ^ so up with 
the silver, and no more shirking ; for if ye're 
able to fi^t, fight, but don't do uie dirty mean 
trick that way.' 

" ' Here goes, then ; you'll cry now,' says^ 
the snuff-coloured little man, as the money s|>un 
in the air. 

" ' Harp for Ireland ! ' says I. 

" * You won the toss,' say^ the referee — ' a 
good beginning.' A cheer from our backers 
followed the announcement. 

" ' How will you place your man,' sajrs the 
referee, ^side, face, or back?' 

" ^ Say back,' whispered my ovm little man,, 
whom I stiU gripped tightly. 

" * Neither face, side, nor back, but on hi& 
two feet, Mr. Referee ; for did you ever see a 
body fight when stretched on his back or face, 
or lying on his side, bar'n when it came to the 
*' turabw and roll " part, which is not regarded 
as neat and proper ? ' says I ; and I shook my 
little man for his bad prompting. 

" * Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' says the referee, and ' Ha I 
ha ! ha !' says the ring all round. 

" ' But,' says the referee, * what I want to 
know is, will you place your man with his face 
to the sun, his side to the sun, or his back to 
the sun ? for you have the clioiee> cjt ^\!0w^\^ 
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^^ ^ Oh ! baek to the son, Mr. Beferee/ says 
I ; ' oh, back to the son, of course.' 

** * Good again, sir,' says the referee. * Places/ 
says the referee, lowing us at the same time our 
positions. ^Are yoa ready, gentlemen?' con- 
tinued the referee. 

" * Wait a minute,' says I ; * my money, you 
•know, has to be placed in my comer.' 

^^ ' Just so. Boys, shunt those bags to this 
comer of the ring,' says the referee, pointing to 
-my comer. 

^^ ^ Done,' says a thousand voices ; and sure 
enough the fifty bags of solid gold were at my 
elbow. 

" ^ Beady, gentlemen?' says the referee, as 
he twirled his moustache. 

y * Ready,' says the snufi-coloured little man, 
as he patted Strawberry on the back. 

" * Beady and willing/ says I ; * ay, and 
able, too, and no mistake ! ' 

" ^ To it, men,' says the referee. At these 
words both * men ' walked to the centre of the 
rin^, embraced, shook hands, and parted, to 
their own comers. 

" And now the excitement within and without 
the ropes was at a high pitch. Cheers were 
given for the ' red,' cheers were given for the 
°green.' Wagers, ranging fi:om one hundred 
sovereigns to one and two millions, were offered 
and taken on 'first blood,' both sides, whilst 
whole kingdoms were staked on the final issue 
of the fight. And now, only now, did I glance 
in thought on the position in which I was placed. 
Talk of Prime Mini8tei*8, Houses of Commons 
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^nd Lords; wliat was their responsibility to 
mine? Only think of it The hope or the 
despair of kingdoms — ay, of the Jive quarters 
of the globe, to be nursed on the knee of Con 
•Gleeson. Talk as you will, Con Gleeson did 
his duty, though he lost the fifty thousand 
pound, and found what he did not at all bargain 
lor — ^pains, aches, and a sore heart ! 

" Well, to make a long story short, my chap 
drew the first blood, and sure enough it did 
spout out of the red fellow like mad ; but the 
red feUow;, next bout, gave my man a thump on 
the forehead, which made the mountains all round 
about echo with the sound, and my poor lamb 
sneeze so continuously that he got quite stupid, 
and would not have been able to ^ go in ' to time 
had I not remembered that, when I was a child, 
my poor old grandmother — Heaven be with 
her ! — used to stop my sneezings by pressing 
firmly between her fingers the bones of my nose, 
an operation which I performed successfully on 
Heathertop, who fought manfully, showed the 
greatest possible amount of science, and ulti- 
mately ' licked ' Strawberiy Sam, who, although 
possessed of a considerable amount of pluck, 
was, in the ninety-sixth round, shot by a fair 
* underhander ' over the ropes, and pasted, flat 
as a pancake and stone dead, against the side of 
that large rock which lies on the surface, but 
overhangs, at a distance of about one himdred 
and two or three feet, the ring wherein we 
fought. I will point him out (for his friends 
said there was no use in removing him) whft\jLL 
have strength sufficient to as(ie\\^\)tv^\\^» 
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" Of coulee there was a great ' hubbub ' on* 
the part of the foreigners ; most of them got up 
such a queer chatter, that I was quite bewil- 
dered. Of course, too, there was money galore 
handed about, and bits of paper in the forms of 
I U's, and the like. 

*^ ' Shall I throw up the sponge ? ' says the 
snuff-coloured second, very much excited; his 
eyes quite bloodshot. 

" ' There is scarcely an occasion,' says the 
referee ; ' Heathertop is the victor, after a well- 
fought ring' Such is the decision of your 
I'eferee. Does any one object to my de- 
cision ? 

" * No one,' says a thousand voices. 

*^ ' Bar'n himself, I suppose,' says I, ' and he 
is no one at present.' 

" ' He's a gone coon, and well flattened out,' 
says the referee, looking through his eye-glass 
in the direction where Heathertop was pasted, 
and quite sorro^vful-like ; ' so the work is done- 
at last, and I feel peckish. What's to eat ?' 

" ' Lots of the best, and to drink too,' says 
my little man, in ecstacy. 

" And now the joy on our side became- 
boundless. Such shaking of hands, shouting,, 
capering and embracing. Heathertop was 
chaired round and round the ring. I, holding- 
fast my own little man, was next taken oflF my 
Spins' by a couple of hundred of the Lepra- 
hauns, and chaired round the ring, whilst 
thousands of voices cried, ^ Three cheers and 
one cheer more for Con Gleeson ! ' the bands 
^^ the time playing * St. Patrick's day in the 
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morning ; ' oh ! it was all a grand sight, no 
matter what it cost. Cheap at any price. 

" * Con Gleeson,' says my own little man, 
taking me by the hand, * I feel deeply indebted 
to you ; and if I ever have the opportunity of 
showing my gratitude otherwise than in bestow- 
ing on you a few thousands of ^' filthy lucre," nd 
doubt but I shall make use of such opportunity. 
And,' continues he, ^ Con Gleeson, if it were 
not for the strong prejudice you hold against 
eating or drinlcing with us, nothing in the world 
would prevail on me to allow you to leave this 
place, with your fifty bags of bright gold 
guineas, without dining and having a dance 
with us. You know,' continues the little man, 
^I must show hospitality to those strangers 
who you see brushing and cleaning themselves 
all round; and if I could, ^by hook or by 
crook,' prevail on you — ^you that has saved the 
credit of my family, and kept up the honour of 
old Ireland, by causing my boy to lick, clean 
and decent, that Strawberry Sam, to stop with 
us for the heel of the day, I would feel quite 
delighted.' 

" Just as he stopped speaking, I heard a loud 
rumbling noise by the side of a ledge of rock 
which was convenient to me, and as I turned 
my head romid to see what was the cause of it, 
observed a little door -like opening, througt 
which came twelve little men, dressed in cream- 
coloured livery, with red bindings on their coats 
and small-clothes. They wore white stockings 
and buckled shoes ; they all appeared yo\yci^^«:cA. 
e^'^ry mother's son of them Yvad \\\«> \viYt ^JsSa^ 
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with flour. The first of them blew through a 
trumpet as he came out. Presently there stood 
in the centre of the ring an immense mahogany 
(lining-table. Then he gave a second blow on 
the trumpet, and the eleven other men, in the 
twinkling of an eye, put a lai'ge table-cloth, 
plates, knives and forks, spoons, glasses, and 
twelve large dishes of smoking and beautifully- 
smelling eatables, also twelve large bottles of 
whisky on the table. Next, the little man 
gave another blow on the trumpet, and large, 
sofl, padded seats with backs, appeared all 
round Hie round table. Then the same little 
man took from his side pockets little slips of 
paper, and placed tliem near the plates. He 
then gave three very loud blasts on the trumpet, 
and retired inside the rock. Presently the most 
beautiful music in the world commenced, and 
over one hundi'ed of the finest dressed ladies 
you ever set your born eyes on, each accom- 
panied by a little man, took their seats at the 
dinner-table. Most of the little men I knew as 
those engaged in the late fight, but the ladies I 
had never seen before, 

" * Ah ! do stop with us,' says my little man, 
in a very coaxing way. 

" * Would there be any fear ? ' says I. * If 
hunger can make a man stop, I can't see how to 
g^t away.' 

" * Of course, you must be both dry and 
hungry ; and you deserve to be both, if you do 
not take what's going,' says the little man. 

" * True enough for you,' says I, nearly 
S'^ping from the beautiful odour of the dishes 
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and the whisky bottles, which were now un- 
corked. * But mind,' says I, *you shall con- 
tinue my prisoner until my money is at home, 
safe and sound, as I took you fairly in war/ 

" ' Unquestionably,' says mv little man ; 
* and,' says he aloud, * place the best seat in our 
dominions at the head of tlie table, and to my 
right, for Mr. Con Gleeson, the pride of us alL' 

" ^ Done,' says a number of voices, and 
presently the seat was fixed for me. 

" Well, in due course, I took my seat to the 
right of my little man, and next his most beauti- 
ful lady. The whole family were all attention 
and politeness to me. I neither wanted for 
spirits, wine, nor the most dainty bits on the 
dishes. The lady was very chatty, and seemed 
to know as much about our family as I did 
myself. Healths were drank, toasts were given, 
and ultimately liquor was flowing from end to 
end of the table. 

" So at last my little man says to his sweet 
little wife, * My dear,' says he, ' I think you 
would confer a taste of pleasure on the present 
company if you would favour us with a little 
song. Will you, love ? ' 

*' ^ I feel rather tired and weary ; yet I don't 
mind to sing a little song if the company wish 
for it,' says she back again. 

" ' We do, lovely and supreme lady,' say 
several voices. 

" ' As for me, ma'am, I'd feel obligated for 
the condescension, if you so favour the present 
company,' says I. 

" ' Oh, then,' says she, ^ a^y ivo \xvQt^\ 
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know, Mr. Gfleeson, that your will is my plea-^ 
sure ; and if there were only two notes in my 
whole chest — ^for she sang by note — I'd give 
you the biggest of them/ says she. 

" * Fm very thankful to you, ma'am,' says I, 
^ very intirely,' 

" So immediately the beautiful little lady 
screwed up her sweet moutih, and then put her 
hand at the lower end of her neck, in order 
to loosen herself and throw forward her head. 
She then sang-^ 

THE FAIRYLAND. 

Oh ! "who, oh ! who will hie with me 

To Fairyland, to Fairyland ? 
Where crystal etreams flow to the sea, 

Throtigh Fairyland ! 
And sweetly sings the lark each morn, 
And shrill is hetJxL the hunter \si horn, 
And golden waves the ripening corn, 

In Fairyland. 

He shall have a ruby crown, 

In Fairyland, in Fairyland ; 
And a robe of purple brown, 

In Fairyland. 
In golden bands his feet Til deck, 
And with rich pearls adorn his neck ; 
He'll ne'er see spot, nor stain, nor speck 

In Fairyland. 

Glittering as the stars shall be. 

In Fairyland, in Fairyland, 
His hands with gorgeous bijoutrie, 

In Fairyland ! 
And round his waist a sash shall fold 
Of emeralds and shining gold, 
More rich than e'er before was told. 

In Fairyland. 
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He shall hare a palace fine, 

In Fairyland, in Fairyland, 
As e*er was raised at Palestine, 

Or Fairyland. 
A rosary and sonny bower, 
Beplete wifdi every bud and flower. 
And blossoming each day and hour, 

Li Fairyland. 

Green aie tiie yaUeys, and the skies 

Of Fairyland, of Fairyland, 
Are bright and loving, as some eyes 

In Fairyland ; 
So hie, who'll hie along with me. 
Where crystal streams flow to the aea, 
Where all is bliss and harmony, 

To Fairyland ? 

" Of course we all praised the song. Qh, 
what a voice she had! — as sweet as a nut, as 
loud as a lark, and as smooth as a duck's back. 
Oh, murder! when I think of that beautiful 
voice, I think I see the litUe round O's she used 
to make of her pretty little mouth, and iiie 
heavenly turn she could give it. So says I to 
Jber, as the song was ended, 'How lovely you sing ! ' 

" ' Ha, ha I ' says she, rmiling, * not at all, 
Mr. Gleeson.' 

^' ' But,' says I, ^ there's something on my 
mind that I'd like to be satisfied about. It 
is this : Is there a young man really wanted for 
i;he place you sung about, and do they take the 
human element there ? ' 

" ' Yes, Mr. Gleeson,' says she, * they do 
take the human element sometimes there,' 

" ^ By my word, it would be rather a good 
thing for a boy to get,' says I, 
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" ' Would you like it, Mr. Gleeson ? ' says slie^ 

" < Would I, ma'am ? wouldn't I, though ! ' 

" * Ha ! ' says she ; ' you shall not be for- 
gotten, nor your desire for the place either.' 

" So I felt quite happy, and, as I was saying, 
nearly every man, woman, and child (myseir 
excepted) got drunk. Still, the music was- 
playing most beautifully, which caused, of 
course, some of the folk to dance and caper,, 
though scarcely able to do so. The liquor, I 
said, was of the best ; and as each man dropped 
dead dnmk under the table, I was sure to drink. 
^ his health and an early uprise to him.' My 
own little man was fast asleep, and evidently 
Ivad an easy conscience, as there was not a 
budge out of him. I was sitting quietly on the 
top of a crockeiy hamper, when the lady says to» 
me, * Con, would yez like a nate diamond ring- 
for Miss Biddy ? you know who I mean — Miss- 
Biddy in the big house yonder,' says she, quite 
pleasantly. 

** * Ah, darlint,' says I, ' why throw her in 
my face just now, when I'm so happy with 
your o^vn neat self, my beautiful charmer ? ' 

" * Do you love me, then, better than you* 
love Miss Biddy ? ' says she, rather tenderly. 

" * Fully as well, and better, 'pon my con- 
science I do, dearest Diamond,' says I. 

" * Ha, ha ! ' says she^ and she sighed tre- 
mendously, and commenced to play with her- 
marriage-ring. * You know,' says she, * Con 
Gleeson — my own Con Gleeson' — and she- 
heaved up from the lowest hold of her frail 
bark anothov siirh. 
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" * Say those beautiful words again, my 
honey, do say them ; they will choke me with 
delight — ^but no matter, say them — bloving light 
and pulse of the poor heart of your own Con 
Gleeson ! ' 

" * Hah, ah!' and she sighed again; ^ Con 
Gleeson, my own Con Gleeson, you are aware 
that I am a lawfully married woman, and there 
is no — ^no hope for either of us.' 

" * Bad scran to the thought I ever gave that 
part of our courtship before, star of my firma- 
ment ! ' says I. 

*• ' Call me moonshine of your existence, oh, 
bewitcher of my future peace and happiness ! ' 
says she, * for from this day I must shun you. 
An, you inveigler of thoughtless innocence ! ' 
And she looked at me so tenderly, and seemed 
to say more, just to finish, but couldn't get 
words. 

" ' A sad parting 'twill be for us both,' says 
I, * very sad intirely.' And I felt the big tears 
run down the sides of my nose, for I saw that 
she was in downright trouble, and my stem 
manhood always dwindles into teary childhood 
when I see a female in distress. 

" ' Con Gleeson, my own Con Gleeson I my 
husband, once loved as such, but now — bo-boo- 
boroo ! ' and the poor dear cried bitterly into 
her pocket-handkerchief — ' is waking up ; so 
take this diamond and emerald ring gently oflf 
my finger ; keep it in remembrance of her that 
— bo-boo-boo ! ' and she sobbed again. 

" I took hold of her lily-white, tapering hand, 
and commenced to draw off tVve T\w^^\i\x^» ^qvSS^ 
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only get it as far as the joint; so I stood up 
fominat her, and gave one tug at it with all my 
might. In the twinkling of an eye it came off, 
4ma I fell backwards, head over heels, com- 
pletely doubled up. 

" I remember no more. What became of me 
^Aarwards I don't know. What became of my 
money, little man, and all, I have no notion of. 
All I do know is, that it was long after night 
when I was discovered, cold and speechless, at 
the distance of ten or twelve yards jErom the 
'edge of the rock, and holding in my hand my 
short, thick hunting-stick. 

" And now," continued Con Gleeson, ^^you 
all know the cause of my sickness as well as I 
do myself. What I should have done," says 
Con,, "was first to get home the gold, and 
ihen.come back to the party. The difllculty 
of killing two birds with one stone was well 
illustrajted in my case. However, better luck 
next time." 

^^ Well, your story and experience of the 
Xeprahavms appear most extraordinary ; and on 
my own part, and I think I may on the part of 
the present company also, wish you returned 
Jiealtn, strength, and a speedy and satisfactory 
termination to that war in which j^our family, 
a.s you say, have been for so many centuries 
engaged," I said. 

" Talking of liares, reminds me of the hare of 

Cragnamanagh mountain, that Con Mac Enerny 

spent twenty-five years trying to hunt down, 

and that is there, as fresh as a daisy, at the 

present time, whilst Con lies cold and comfort- 
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less in the graveyard below," said one of my 
Tisitors. 

" What about it? could neither dog nor gun 
bring down Miss Puss ? " I asked. 

"No, sir; not all the powder and shot in 
Banagher Battery could take a morsel of fur 
out of her ; as &r dogs being able to kill her, 
that's all moonshine and shingle. Sure, I 
saw her myself, near Cragnamanagh, sur- 
rounded by thirteen of the finest greyhounds in 
the county, and she got away from them all. 
And the most provoking part of her witchery is 
this, that if you happen to be coursing another 
hare, this thief of a witch would be sure to 
throw herself in. the way of the dogs, and coax 
tliem from the legitimate and proper sight ; and 
*hen there you were — ^you might as well be 
whistling jigs to a milestone, or be trying to 
•catdi wagtails with salt and pepper, as to be 
trying to catch Evul, for this was the name we 
gave her," he continued. 

" Many's the harum-scarum race I saw my- 
self after that hare," said Con Gleeson ; " and 
many a clean and honest boy is she the cause 
•of being laid under the cold day. But her 
tricks are known now, and she is partly 
avoided by both hounds and hunters ; so Jerry 
Noonan told Micky Melady a day or two ago 
in my presence, and Jerry knows all about 
her." 

" But tell me, Michael, is it ti'ue what Matt 
McDonald, of Cloney Brien, says ?" said Widow 
D'Arcy, addressing one of my visitors. 

" What's that, Missus D'Arcy ? \% \\. Sksab^^ 



1 
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was talking a little * soft ' to tliat fine girl ? "" 
responded the person addressed. 

«^ What fine girl ? Tim Whelan's Biddy, is it,, 
Michael?" 

" No, but one Widow D'Arcy of KillaJoe's- 
daughter; as fine a girl as there is in the- 
barony; better-looking even than her mother^ 
and she was the * Pride of Anaher.' " 

" Now, Michael, drop it ; that sweet talk of 
yours is nearly enough to soother her mother^ 
let alone a cnild like herself. Bat tell me,. 
Michael, is it true that Matt McDonald and 
yourself are the only two in the whole province^ 
able to sing ^ Sweet Killaloe ? ' which I heard but 
once these five-and-twenty years, and then only 
three verses." 

"And where did you hear it, ma'am F'** 
asked one of the visitors. 

" As you ask me, James, PU tell you, then ; 
it was at your own father's first wife's wedding," 
Mrs. D'Arcy replied. 

" Sure, it was my uncle that sang it, and 
ran short of the finishing verse, for I often heard 
him tell the circumstance," replied the person* 
addressed as Michael ; '' and if you have any 
desire to hear it over again, and the last verse 
too, I'll satisfy your desire ; but," he continued,, 
"but, Mrs. D'Arcy, leaving all jokes aside, 
Matt McDonald and the present Michael — ^that's- 
me — are the only persons that know the song, 
to my knowledge," and Michael laughed, for he- 
was proud of his accomplishments. 

" What kind of song is it ? " I asked ; " polf- 
ileal or otherwise ? " 
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"Otherwise and not political," Michael re- 
plied, for Michael was a ready-witted fellow, 
jolly and rollicking to a degree, and a smart 
dancer as well. " So here you are, my 
boughils ! — 

SWEET KILLALOE.* 

Fare you well, sweet Eillaloe ; "" 

May Heaven bless and save you ; 
Though much I suffered here for you, 
My heart relents to leave you. 
Bracing air 
Everywhere, 
And all round 
Emerald ground : 
No spot on earth was ever found 
To vie with what God gave you. 

Ri dl da, dide dide day, 
Ri di dum, de di do, 
Rl di da, dide dide de, 
Ri di, ri dum, dee do* 

The eel, the salmon, and the trout, 

Delicious, fine, and dainty. 
All seasons of the year abound 
Within your waters plenty. 
Carp and perch, 
Pike and tench. 
Here you'll find 
In each trench ; 
And as for a handsome country wench, 
KUlaloe has five-and-twenty. 

Ri di da, dide dide day, 

Bi di dum, de di do, 
Ri di da, dide dide de, 
Ri di, ri dum, dee do. 



♦ A very old fea^^ii^.* 
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Limpid waters, clear and bright, 

Bisiilled by Nature's fountains^ 
Bush madly from each giddy height 
Of your encircling mountains. 
The Shannon's long, 
Swift, and strong, 
Smooth doth glide, 
Three miles wide, 
Which gods and goddesses in pride 
May view from " Crag " in glory. 

Ei di da, dide dida day, 
Ei di dum, de di do, 
Ei di da, dide dide de, 
Bi di, ri dum, dee do. 

I wish some prince, or monarch great 

And brave, as ancient *^ Boru," 
Upon your banks would build a seat, 
Then worlds would adore you. 
Here none want wealth, 
All have health. 
All are strong. 
All live long : 
Kor death nor sickness comes by stealth. 
But keeps an age before you. 

Bi di da, dide dide day, 
* Bi di dum, de di d«, 

Bi di da, dide dide de, 
Bi di, xi dum, dee do. 

" I'm done," said Michael, ^* and I hope you're 
all satisfied. Never a better could I sing it." 

" Quite satisfied, certainly ; and, gentlemen, 
I feel extremely thankful for the very amusing 
liours spent in your company. Good night to 
you all." And I vacated my seat by the peat 
and bog-wood fire, and retired to my bedroom, 
in order to dream over the events of the day 
and the evening's amusement. 



HOW JEE EOONET PEOVED HIS- 

GEATITUDE. 

A SMASHING STOEY. 



The sign of the " Cat and Bagpipes " was the* 
name given, some thirty years ago, to a certaiiv 
village inn on the Galway coach-road. This- 
inn was remarkably small, remarkably clean, 
and on all occasions remarkably well and 
plentifully supplied with the " essentials" which 
relieve the wants of weary travellers. The " Gat 
and Bagp^>e8 Inn " was a thatched building of 
one storey, with gables, surmounted by remark- 
ably slender and tapering chimneys of creamy- 
white exterior. A shop-door, a hall-door, a 
shop-window, and two windows of smaller size, 
were the openings by which light and lif& 
sou^i^ht from the roadside the interior of the 



inn. 



The shop-door was the entrance proper to* 
that portion of the building, whilst the hall-d^or 
was the recognised entrance to the " tap-room," 
or front parlour, and to the kitchen, which lay 
posterior to it. The ** snuggery," as the saaall 
room behind tlie shop was c^tHedc^ n^^& ^c^asts^V 
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lx>th from the shop itself and firom the narrow 
hall which divided the *'^ Cat and Bagpipes Inn'' 
into two equal portions. Lofts, or sleeping 
^tpartments for servants and others, were ar- 
ranged over the before-mentioned portions of 
the inn. 

In the space between the shop-door and the 
hall-door, and against the front wall of the 
tmildin^, stood a portion of the once recognised 
^^ horseolock/' from the upper part of which 
spranjg a shaft of ash-wood, several feet in 
len^h, and with morticed cross pieces, and 
hooks and eyes of strong iron make — all of 
which were essential to and used for the 
suspension of the quaint and remarkably pecu- 
liar swinging sign. This sign displayed on 
both sides the crude portrait of that very 
<lomestic and usefiil animal ^^ the house-cat," 
and in the act of playing upon Irish bag- 
pipes ! From such circumstance, the inn got 
dubbed the ^^ Si^ of the Cat and Bagpipes" — 
the very appellation by which, let us presume, 
its first and imaginative proprietor desired it 
should be known ; and the " stager " — the 
stage-coach traveller, we mean— of thirty years 
ago who did not know the ^^ Sign of we Cat 
and Bagpipes Inn," would be regarded by his 
set as a ^* genuine greenhoni," and not a ^^true 
atager." 

The month of May has been called — for good 
and wholesome reasons, we presume — " a sunny 
month," but, to our own certain knowledge, it 
has occasionally been as " tearful " as "sunny;" 
\B who ** presume " on the fact of an 
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occasional sunny hour within tliat month, and 
take such hour as an index of those to follow, 
may have reason to regret their misplaced con- 
fidence. Ah ! many a time have we beheld a 
May morning's sun rise up in its burnished 
glow and golden splendour, and all the per- 
ceptible space above tlie earth and within the 
horizon appear to be one uninterrupted expanse 
of waveless and delicately-pencilled blue ; yet, 
ere many hours passed by, clouds, heavy and 
dark, obscured the sun, and drifted fragments 
of thick clouds across the heavens, deluging 
the landscape with rain and darkness. Such 
a May day beheld Mr. MacQuirk, excise 
officer, striding along the high road as flash 
after flash of lightning lit up the murky sky, 
whilst volley after voUey of the musketry of 
the clouds — ^thunder — " told '' so effectually on 
the nerves of the excise officer as to make 
him believe in the oscillation of the very foot- 
path whereon he trod. Finally, the rain 
descended in torrents to the earth, and, ere 
he arrived at the sign of the " Cat and Bag- 
pipes Inn," his humid state, coupled with the 
dread of electric influences, had him nearly 
bewildered. Under the circumstances, was it 
to be wondered at that, when he arrived at 
the inn, he placed himself before the large 
kitchen fire, took off his "shooting frock," 
fixed it in a position to dry, suspended his 
hat (leaf edge-wise) from one of the projecting 
feet of the gridiron, which hung from the 
whitewashed kitchen wall, called for a "fcXL 
glass of brandy punch," did everj^vcv^^ofss^^^^^ 



I 
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to " drive out" the damps and the recollection 
of his late " trying position," as he called it, 
and left his whiskey-keg dipping, and such 
like matters, for future consideration ? 

Mr. MacQuirk, officer of excise, was a man 
of the world, about thirty years of age, of 
medium height, and slight, wiry build. He 
had light-grey eyes, fair hair and whiskers, 
small nose, and large mouth. His forehead 
and chin bespoke both inteUect and force of 
character ; and, with the exception of an oval, 
bright red spot over the bony prominence which 
was situated beneath the lower portion of each 
eye-ball, his face appeared bloodless and un- 
healthy-looking. His dress was smart and tidy. 
Now, it happened that David O'Dowd, ecclesi- 
astical contractor and builder, had just contracted 
with personages styling themselves Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to repair the Protestant church 
in the neighbourhood, and on the day alluded 
to above, was very many feet high on the spire 
oi said edifice, when the lightning and thunder 
commenced ; and, as Mr. CV D. was not an ortho- 
dox beUever in the faith of FrankUn and Ught- 
ning conductors, he hurried, when he observed 
the first spark of that subtle fluid, from his lofty 
position, and sought shelter in a cabin which 
stood fullv half a mile distant. When the 
lightning and thunder had ceased, and the rain 
wmch followed abated in intensity, the con- 
traetor left the cabin, to seek shelter in the more 
genial locality of the '^ Cat and Bagpipes Inn," 
whence he had on that day come, and where he 
.Mapped as a constant customer ever since ecde* 
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rsiastical business brought him to the locality, 
lu due course of time he arrived beneath the 
roof of the inn — wet, it is true, but not so wet 
as the excise officer. Nevertheless, he is advised 
by that gentleman to undergo the process of 
clrying — " Try the internal application of one 
full glass of brandy punch, and thereby drive 
out the damp." fiavid O'Dowd, ecclesiastical 
<5ontractor, was a ruddy-faced, small brown- 
■eyed, large-nosed, full-mouthed, dimple-chinned 
personage, whose hair and whiskers were origi- 
nally black, but time and anxiety had given 
them a silvery, or greyish hue. Judging from 
the size of its bony enclosure, his brain was 
large ; nevertheless, his height, in perpendicular 
inches, was below the average standard ; indeed, 
joUy-looking, and of full habit of body, would 
be the crude, diagnostic marks whereby to 
recognise David O'Dowd; and, as long as he 
may be a successful contractor, so long will he 
be foimd a good member of society, and a witiy 
4ind practical joker as well. So, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the kitchen fire, at the '' Cat 
And Bagpipes Inn," stood the officer of excise 
and the ecclesiastical contractor. They occa- 
sionally turned round and round again, in order 
io equalise the strong heat, very much after the 
manner of Christmas joints on spring-jacks. 
At the same time, the brandy punch was not 
overlooked as an agent for lucubration; and 
both gentlemen declared that the damp-retnoving 
influence of a strong turf fire, coupled with an 
occasional sip of brandy punch, could effect 
wonders. And they contmuj^ \o ^irj ^ax^^\:osLW^ 
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and sip, whilst the large tin kettle on the hob* 
stone sang songs, and die mistress of the ino 
and her servant maid did as best thej might 
under all the eireomstances. 

Our mind is open to conviction, as it un- 
doubtedlj should be, but we feel bound to con- 
fess our opinion, which is, that, under the very 
peculiar circumstances of the position in which 
the lightning, thunder, &c., placed our two 
gentlemen, and as the great temperance move- 
ment had not commenced fi>r many years after 
the period of which we write, the precautions to 
keep out the damp taken by the excise officer 
and by the ecclesiastical contractor were legiti- 
mate and justifiable ; for, to use the language of 
the former, " self-preservation is the first law of 
nature," although it may not be in accordance 
with the spirit and to the letter of tlie excise 
and game laws. 

Now, it happened that ibe excise officer was 
in the act of explaining to the contractor a 
remarkable, and, at the same time, a laughable 
incident that occurred at a late coursing match, 
when a rough, manly voice from the vicinity of 
the entrance to the kitchen called out, " Any 
ould kittles or saucepans to mind ?" The occu- 
pants of the kitchen had not heard the entrance 
of the speaker through the inn hall, nor had 
they observed his profile and a portion of his left 
shoulder (which were visible at the kitchen-door 
entrance), ere he put the query; consequently 
his words had the effect of causing the glass and 
Lrandy punch held by the excise officer to drop 
the i;earth-stone, the contractor to move 
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suddenly and knit his brows, and Judy, the 
servant, who had been in the kitchen at the 
time, to let fall, and cause to be broken, a large 
blue plate of the willow pattern, and then to 
•exclaim, as she looked in the direction of the 
kitchen-door, "Why didn't yez spake afore yez 
bawled out that way, Jer Booney ? " 

" Sure, I thought I did spake, a colleen," 
was the reply of the person addressed. 

" There's nothin' at all to be minded to-day, 
an' there's one of the new blue plates broke on 
jrer account," continued Judy, the servant. 

" Thin it's myself that's grieved for that 
:same ; but try and make off some little job or 
other. Now, there's that cullender yonder be 
ithe wall wants a new tin leg and fut in it, an' 
the rivet is loose in one of its handles, an' I see 
41 erane* of the large fish-hook fork crucken'd 
and bint up," said the tinker. 

" Oh, the misthress is busy, and there's 
nothin' wanted to-day," replied Judy. 

" Am I to be aflher goin', thin, asthora, this 
hard day?" asked the tinker. 

" Bedad yez may, sure enough," was Judy's 
jresponse. 

" Hard times, and no frost at all," said the 
tinker, as he turned towards the street-door 
entrance. 

Jer Booney, or " Jer the Tinker," as he was 
familiarly called, was the recognised native, yet 
"wandering, tin-man of that village, and of every 
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village and town for many miles round. He- 
was a powerfully-built man, and evidently pos- 
sessed great manly strength and physical de- 
velopment. His height was over six feet; his 
jet-black hair and whiskers were long, shaggy, 
and untidy ; his eyes were full, prominent, and 
dark-brown in colour ; his nose was long, thin, 
and arched ; whilst his lips were large, red in 
colour, and surmounted a chin which bespoke^ 
great determination. Jer the Tinker was poorly 
clad. His coat and nether garments had been 
pieced and patched so often as to leave it difficult 
for the querist to ascertain their original pattern 
and texture; his hat was indented in sundry 
places, and wanted part of its original brim j 
his neck, and that anatomical region called the 
5^«mwm,were completely exposed and uncovered % 
his feet were partially encased bv what had 
been brogues, but, in the course o^ events, had 
lost heels, toe-pieces, and, likely, soles, aud were 
held in position by means of cords, which bound 
them to his feet, and were tied round his ankles; 
he wore the remains of the professional leathern 
apron, and had his budget swung, by means of 
a leather belt, over his left shoulder; in his 
right hand he carried a large piece of iron, of 
T shape, and which he called a *^ two-headed 
horse, and in his left hand a short, thick black- 
thorn stick. 

Now, it had been the custom of Jer the Tinker 
to call at the sign of the *^ Oat and Bagpipes," 
and to go, as he did on the present occasion, to 

fe neighbourhood of the kitchen, make the 
aa/ announceuiGTLi^ and he seldom or never 
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retraced his steps without having got a job of 
some kind or other. On this occasion, however, 
there appeared little chance for him, as the 
rather too energetic announcement of his arrival 
had put Judy about, and she showed it. Never- 
theless, Jer the Tinker pleaded in the manner 
stated, and, whilst doing so, kept a most anxious 
and sympathetic look in the direction of the 
kitchen fire, and appeared, at the same time, to 
regard with special interest the unbroken glass 
tumbler, which contained a small portion of 
brandy punch, and whidi David O'Dowd, eccle- 
siastical contractor and builder, grasped firmly 
and securely. 

We have said tliat Jer the Tinker, having 
failed to procure a job, was in the act of leaving 
the vicinity of the kitchen ; but, ere he did so, 
the now jolly David O'Dowd interposed with 
the words, ^* Come in, tinker." 

" Beg yer honours' pardon, gintlemin, but Fm 
always obagint to a call," said the tinker, as he 
entered the kitchen. 

'' Are you a good tradesman, and no colt ? " 
inquired David O'Dowd, with a giggle and a 
wink to the exciseman. 

« Thin I'm all that. The dickons a betthei 
thradesman within the four says — not that it 
comes well fi:om me to say it ; and as my father, 
grandfather, and grandmother, too, on her 
father's side, were tinmen — ^to use nate language 
— if I amn't the heart of the rowl, Fm fi:om that 
neighbourhood," said Jer Booney. 

*' That'll do; do you drink?" asked David 
O'Dowd. 
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" Not he ! " responded the excise officer, as 
he viewed poor Jer from head to foot 

** Oh ! be gor, I do, yer honours ; a little on 
wet days," replied the tinker. 

So David O'Dowd ordered a treat for the 
tinker, and, during Judy's absence for it, the 
contractor grasped in his hand the handle of the 
kettle (which, we have said, rested by the hob), 
moved the kettle to the edge of the ash-receiver, 
which was situate beneath the fire-grate, emptied 
the contents of the kettle into the ash-receiver, 
and then placed the empty kettle on the large 
turf fire. 

" In the name of wonder, what is that all 
about?" asked the excise officer. 

" It's a pity to see a willing hand knocked 
out of a job," replied the contractor. 

** Weil, * that bangs Banagher ! ' and it's only 
a gintleman, wid a good-lookin' face on him 
like yourself, would be afi;her thinkin' of that 
manes to put a body in wind," said the tinker, 
as he gave a knowing look to the contractor, 
and took firom the hands of the servant the treat 
which she had just entered with, and, having 
raised it to his lips, continued, " May ye niver 
want licker, nor hot wather to mix it with, 
gintlemin." 

Now, the object which the contractor had in 
view when he placed the empty kettle on the 
glowing fire, was to super-heat its under part, 
in order that when cold water would be put into 
the kettle, its action on the heated iron should 
manifest itself in such a manner as to cause the 
partial or complete removal of the bottom fi:om 
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the sides of the kettle, t6 which it had been 
soldered. The result proved to a demonstration 
the correctness of the contractor's view of the 
matter ; for, within a very short space of time, 
the mistress of the inn required boiling water, 
and, as she raised the kettle off the fire, and 
found it extremely light to her hand, and (as 
herself expressed it) nearly empty, she went 
to the water-pail, and the first portion of 
water she attempted to put into the kettle 
removed the bottom completely, and was near 
•causing that good lady injury severe and for- 
midable. 

It was extremely fortunate that Jer the Tinker 
was on the spot at such a moment, for the other 
kettle — we mean the large iron kettle of the 
'Establishment — ^leaked considerably, and, being 
of cast-iron material, not easy of repair, was 
useless ; consequently, water for " punch," tea, 
and such matters, should have been boiled in an 
ordinary pot for a time, had Jer the Tinker not 
been present, or in the neighbourhood. So the 
landlady said it was a fortimate thing that the 
tinker was at hand, and that he should get a 
fair price for the job. Jer the Tinker told the 
landlady that the accident to the kettle was a 
•good omen ; that he would " lave it betther nor 
new ;" and, finally, seated himself on the kitchen 
fioor, measured the bottom of the kettle and 
.some pieces of tin, cut the tin with a large 
shears, hammered the tin on a large iron plate, 
:and humoured the taps of his hammer with a 
love song, some verses of which we remember, 
^and append. 
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JENNY BRANAGAN. 

*^ Oh I whien I was a boy, it was yen, 

Jenny Branagan^ 
I loved to distraction, and thought you loved me ^ 
But the pulse of your heart, sure, was 

Darby OTlanagan. 
Teddy, di diddle, do diddle, dum de. 

*' 'Twas yourself I believed when you said, 

Jenny Brauagan, 
* I dote on ye, darlint! do you dote on me? ' 
And for one little thianeen, would 

Wallop OTlanagAn. 
Teddy, di diddle, do diddle, dum de. 

** Oh ! why, false, decaving, black-souled 

Jenny Branagan, 
Did you heap all your smiles and your blarney on me^ 
And thin from Moy Fair run away 

With O'Flanagan ? 
Teddy, di diddle, do diddle, dum de. 

*' Sure, you knew in the pulse of your heart, 

Jenny Branagan, 
That girls a score were in fits about me ; 
Whilst frowns and wry faces they made 

At OTlanagan. 
Teddy, di diddle, do diddle, dum de.^' 

" I believe it's my call next,'' said Jer the 
Tinker, as he finished the ditty ; ** therefore, 
as the wheel goes round this way" — and he 
described a semicircle with his extended left 
arm — "the lot falls upon you, honoured sir, 
Mr. O'Dowd." 

*^ I was not aware that we were /to make an 
evening's sitting of it; neither was I aware 
that singing was to be part of the programme," 
responded the contractor. 

" Oh^ faix, jour honour's in for it, and all 
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the water in Lough Owel wouldn't be suflScient 
to get you clean out of it. Sure, it's raining- 
outside, sir," replied Jer Roonoy the Tinker. 

" Mr. O'Dowd will, I am sure, favour us 
with a song," drily chimed in the excise officer, 
who seemed to warm under the calorific in- 
fluence which he so skilfiilly applied both ex- 
ternally and internally. 

« But I don't sing," said David O'Dowd. 

" Ah, indeed, your honour does," said Jer 
the Tinker ; '' and I know it by yoiu* face, for 
you have as sweet a singing face as ever I 
stared at." 

" Then I suppose," said David O'Dowd, with 
a smile, " there's no getting out of it — even by 
the washing suggested by my friend here," and 
he nodded in the direction of Jer Roonev the 
Tinker. 

" Never a get, your honour," was Jer's reply. 

^^ Well, then, I must tell you an anecdote 
and sing you a song before I stop, if you still 
persist in your claim on me," said the con- 
tractor ; " for I have only the one song, and it 
would be lame without the anecdote." 

^* Agreed," said the excise officer. 

" Sure, I knew it was in his honour," replied 
Jer Rooney the Tinker, as he gave his soldering- 
iron several scientific twirls, and then pointed 
it towards his right cheek to ascertain its tem- 
perature. 

" Well," said O'Dowd, " some time ago I 
had a contract in a certain county. Now,. 
strange as it may appear to you, it is never- 
theless true, that the geutlataaxv V\HJcl ^N^ss^ci^. 



I 
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I contracted stuttered or stammered so much 
in his speech — or, as they called it, ^had an 
impediment' — as to r ake it quite out of the 
power of his most intimate friends to under- 
stand him. He was a very old gentleman, 
sharp in observation, and acute in the extreme. 
He kept continually moping about his property, 
and was well acquainted with every one con- 
nected with it, their abilities, and their duties. 
In his rambles about he used to be accompanied 
by a small black-and-tan terrier; and master 
and dog, and dog and master, appeared to com- 
prehend each other far better tiian any person 
about the property comprehended either the 
one or the other. Now, this gentleman had a 
steward, who transacted his principal business, 
and seemed to know the ways of his master 
ftdlv ; and their conversations used to be carried 
on by means of two tablets and two lead pencils. 
It used to be a kind of running exchange of 
tablets between them. Questions were asked 
on one and answered on the other, and one 
question used to be preparing whilst the answer 
to the former one was preparing, and so on. 
You'd be really astonished to see how quickly 
the tablets used to change hands. At length, 
however, the steward and his master had a 
misunderstanding, and, at the expiration of the 
usual * warning,' the steward left. The old 
gentleman engaged a successor to come and 
take the place of the retiring steward. The 
successor did come, but on the expiration of 
the first month, finding that the old fellow and 
he were at * loggerheads,' and could not under- 
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stand each other, and were quite unlikely to 
understand each other, he left also. The old 
fellow was in a fix. What was he to do ? His 
property was large, and a great portion of ft 
was arable land. 

" ^ I have it, Black-and-tan,' said he, at last. 
^ FU give the man Barney Lenox the berth. 
He is smart and intelligent, can read print, and 
is sure to improve himself, and become fully 
competent/ And the old fellow muttered away, 
and no one did or could understand him, if 
Black-and-tan didn't or couldn't. 

*^ Now, it happened that Barney Lenox wa» 
within earshot of his master just then ; so the 
old fellow beckoned him, and Barney followed 
his master and Black-and-tan to the steward'* 
office, and got the appointment." 

*^ Got the appointment! How?" said the 
excise officer. 

" Why, the old chap gave it to him, of 
coiu^e," says Jer Booney the Tinker. 

'^ But as the old gentleman could not speak,, 
and as the man Barney could not read writing, 
how did they manage matters?" asked the ex- 
cise officer. 

" Yes, that's the point," said David O'Dowd, 
and he laughed heartily. 

"Was it by signs?" asked the excise 
officer. 

" No," replied David O'Dowd. 

"Ton my , I have it!" said Jer the 

Tinker, as he slapped his extended right thigh 
with his open hand. " I know how they settled 
the business." 
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'' H^ave you ? how was it, then ? " asked 
David O'Dowd. 

" Wh — ^why, Black-and-tan settled it, of 
course," answered the tinker. 

" Not bad, but you're out a bit this time," 
said David O'Dowd. 

'^ I give it up, then," said the excise officer. 

^' Ditto here," said Jer the Tinker. 

"Well, then, I'U tell you," said David 
O'Dowd. " The old fellow lilted the arrange- 
ment, and that's how it was settled." 

" Lilted it — sang it! No, no, Mr. O'Dowd ; 
if the old gentleman couldn't speak, he surely 
couldn't sing," replied the excise officer. 

" Oh, faix, that's mighty extrordinary ! But 
you're right certain he did sing it, and that 
Barney Lenox understood him?" said Jer 
Booney, half doubting and half believing the 
contractor's statement. 

" Undoubtedly, for I happened to be busy at 
a side-desk in the steward's office when the old 
man entered it with his dog, and followed by 
Barney Lenox ; and before the old fellow ob- 
served me, the song was over, and Barney was 
steward!" said David O'Dowd, and to satisfy 
you of the truth of what I say, I will sing for 
you * Barney's Appointment,' word for word, as 
lilted by the old lisllow at the time. 

BARNEY'S APFOmiMENT. 

T came here to meet you, 

And gladly I greet yon, 

Oh, Lenox, my boy. 
Oh, Lenox, my boy. 
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For I know that you're willing 

The land to be tilling, 

And everjrthing try, 
And everything try. 

To keep the lads going 

At reaping and mowing, 

And saving the hay, 
And saving the hay. 

For your own sense and reason 

Tells you that this season 

Won't last till doom's day, 
Won't last till doom's day. 

Now ever I found you 

As staunch as the ground you 

Scamper above. 
You scamper above — 

Both sober and steady, 

And always quite ready 

To shift and to shove. 
To shift and to shove. 



You're not a dog jolly. 
Nor burthened with folly. 

Nor given to lark. 

Nor given talark. 
And never that frisky 
Some boys are from whisky ; 

Nor out aiter dark. 

Nor out after dark. 

You're quick in your walking. 

And clear in your talking — 

Good language is neat, 
Good language is neat ; 

And I'm told, when at table. 

You're jolly weU able 

To ** polish " your plate, 
To " polish" ^^wat-^ia^^. 
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So *' steward ** I'll dub you, 

And that is the rub you 

Will like, I well know, 
Will like, I well know ; 

With a big watch and chain, 

And a silver-topp'd cane, 

And cravat with a bow. 
Cravat with a bow. 

With house, milk, and fire. 
And an increase of hire 

To a guinea a week, 
A guinea a week ; 
You'll dine in the Hall, 
With the high servants all. 

And get up a red cheek. 
Get up a red cheek. 

In this post I will try you, 
And shall watch and eye you. 

Now mind me, my man ; 

Now mind me, my man. 
So hoping your pecker 
Won't rob my exchequer. 

We'll go, Black-and-tan, 

We'll go, Black-and-tan. 

" So the old fellow and his black-and-tan dog 
left the steward's office; and that's the way- 
Barney Lenox was appointed; and he tamed 
out to be a great fellow intirely, and has now- 
plenty of money in bank," said David O'Dowd. 

" Faix, I think that Black-and-tan must have 
had a hand in recommending Barney as steward ; 
them dogs are so sagacitied," said Jer the 
Tinker. 

" Oh, no ; to the gentleman's own observation 
of men and manners the credit is due, I think," 
replied the excise officer. 

** To both the one and the other, likdy," said 
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the contractor, smiling, and looking to his 
neighbour the tinker. '^ Barney petted the dog, 
I have no doubt" 

" You have hit the nail on the head ; that's 
it," said the tinker, apparently delighted that 
Black-and-tan was not only entitled to, but 
also received his just meed of appreciation, and 
from such a " complete gentleman," too, as 
David O'Dowd, ecclesiastical contractor. 

At length the kettle was repaired, pronounced 
staunch, Jer the Tinker received the price of 
his job, and insisted on treating *' the pair of 
gintlemin," notwithstanding their repeated pro- 
testations to the contrary ; and, in a less space 
of time than it takes us to chronicle the fact, 
three full glasses of hot brandy punch were 
placed at the elbows of the three worthies, and 
the principal portion of Jer the Tinker's fees for 
kettle-repairing found its way back again to the 
till of the " Cat and Bagpipes Inn ;" and David 
O'Dowd made his call for a song on the excise 
officer, and that gentleman responded to the 
call made upon him with the following " home- 
brewed," as he called it : — 

CROSSING THE THRESHOLD. 

Close by the lake of Belvidere, 

There dwelled a maiden young and fair ; 

Ah ! none more lovely anywhere 

Than gentle May of Belvidere. 

May had carls of golden hair, 
All combed and brushed with greatest care^ 
And decked in silks, both rich and rare, 
Was gentle May of BeWvd«t«. 
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She was so modest, mild, and meek. 
That whensoe'er she tried to speak, 
A ruby glow lit up each cheek 

Of gentle May of Belvidere. 

And seldom she e'er sauntered out, 
Or paced her pleasure grounds about ; 
Oh ! ne'er at party, ball, or rout, 

Shone gentle May of Belvidere. 

But pensively May sometimes sat,*^ 

And wreathed rich blossoms round her hat, 

Or neck-ties for her favourite cat 

Wove gentle May of Belvidere. 

Again, at times, she'd take a look 
Into some pleasant-reading book, 
And seat herself in shady nook. 

Would gentle May of Belvidere. 

At length her tiny hands received 
A letter, with black seal engraved ; 
She read it, and the heart was grieved 
Of gentle May of Belvidere. 

It said her lover, far away. 
Was lost in a tempestuous sea. 
Life's happiness had fled that day 

From gentle Alay of Belvidere. 

And day by day, and year by year, 
Her friends sought every mode to cheer, 
And change the hazy atmosphere 

Wherein dwelt May of Belvidere. 

But all modes sought proved no avail : 

'^ I see," she'd say, ** I see a sail ; 

He comes ; 'tis he ! he comes — ^Tll hail : 

May waits you, love, by Belvidere !" 

And often, too, she wildly cried, 
*^ Oh, let me hie off to his side. 
Say he% not lost — oh, cruel tide 

To little May of Bdividere I" 
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At length bright rays light up each scene ; 
May^s grief is less than it had been ; 
Again meek, gentle, and serene, 
Is lovely May of Belvidere. 

For all that she supposed long lost, 
On foaming billows madly tosised, 
Stood by her side—" The Threshold's Crossed," 
Lisped gentle May of Belvidere. 

"Poor fellow!" says Jer the Tinker; ^'it 
•was a good job intirely he came home to the 
girl." 

" He did ; and they got married, and lived 
whilst grass grew and water ran," said David 
O'Dowd. "But tell me, are you married, 
Eooney ? " ^ 

" 'Pon my life I am, kind sir ; to the remains 
of as line and as clean a girl as there is in the 
seven parishes." 

" And have a family, of com'se ? " said the 
excise officer. 

" Only seven and ourselves botli — the Seven 
Champions, as we call them." 

"Seven, and all boys!'^ said David O'Dowd. 

" JSTo : the two eldest are girls, but they are 
better nor boys^ so we give them the advantage 
of their goodness, and put them all down as 
boys, as we can't do more. And Tomeen, the 
other girl, is a half-twin; the other half, a boy, 
died from the thrush. She takes the boy's plaee 
that's gone, that's how it is." 

" Then vera have but four boys, correctly 
speaking ? '' said the excise officer. 

" They're all boys, correctly spaking, as you 
call it, for we acknowledge tVveta ?vs» ^\)55s\;\ ^sa^ 
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the youngest, Shauneen, you wouldn't call a 
girl, would you ? " 

" How is that ? " said David O'Dowd, who re- 
moved from his mouth the clay pipe, and laughed 
heartily. 

" Why, you see, gintlemin," says Jer Rooney 
the Tinker, ^^ Shauneen is a ' change.' He was 
bom in the ^ Lying-in,' and was as thumping 
a boy as you could see, but then changed to a 
wizened-up child of a girl, and remained so- 
ever since, by reason of being the wrong child,, 
as the other mother got ours. 

" Ha I ha ! ha ! " and the excise officer and 
David O'Dowd laughed and enjoyed Jer's story. 

" But what did your old woman say to the 
change ? " asked David O'Dowd. 

" She said so much that they put her out of 
the ^ Lying-in ' as soon as she was at all able to- 
foot it, and it was only a few days ago she met 
outside the big nurse, and gave her such a 
smathem with the heel of a tin can, that 
she'll never forget it ; that's what she said." 

Thus hours rolled on, glasses of brandy punch 
followed each other to the vicinity of the kitchen 
fire, healths were given and responded to, song* 
were sung, trade was discussed, politics were^ 
argued — ^nothing was overlooked, save the 
dipping of whisky-kegs, the lifting of permits, 
and the examination of tobacco-rolls. 

The hour for parting arrived, so compliments, 

eloquent, heroic, and pathetic, were tendered on 

all sides. The excise officer left the inn kitchen 

fireside in order to attempt the dipping of 

whisky-kegs and his tobacco-roll duties ; and 
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Jer the Tinker placed over his left shoulder 
his budget, then took the contractor's hands 
within his own, and said, " How can I prove 
my ^^titude to you, most dear and nate sir ? 
But I must do it, and I will, too — but how? 
Be the hole in me coat, an' that's no false 
oath," continued the tinker, after a pause, " I 
iiave it — jist the thing for me metal. Good- 
bye, dear and nate gintlemin — ^good-bye ! " and 
he raised his two-headed horse with one hand, 
grasped the centre of his short blackthorn with 
the other hand, and then danced, or capered, 
round and round the kitchen, singing, at the 
same time, one of his favourite lyrics. 

When Jer the Tinker left the " Cat and Bag- 
pipes Inn,''' he toddled, as well as circumstances 
would admit, oflF to the entrance-gate of the 
parish established church; there he removed 
from his shoulder the budget, and having placed 
it, the two-headed horse, and blackthorn stick, 
by the side of the gate-pier, he collected several 
iarge throwing, or finger-stones, and commenced 
to break the glass of the large Gothic end win- 
dow of that edifice ; nor was it until a conside- 
rable amomit of damage had been perpetrated 
that the tinker got arrested and locked up for 
»the night. On the following morning he was 
brought before the resident justice, charged with 
^' breaking the glass of, and doing considerable 
damage to, the parish church, and also divers 
other matters." Jer pleaded guilty to the 
charge, said he was prepared for any punish- 
ment short of hanging, and continued, " Do 
anything but hang me ; but what I dow^ L vksss\^^ 
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and no mistake, to prove my gratitude ; and,, 
as it'll better him, do as ye like wid Jer 
Booney." 

Poor Jer Eooney's reason for breaking the 
church window was in order to increase David 
O'Dowd's ccmtract ! 

What were Jer's sorrow, shame, and disap- 
pointment when the magistrate informed him 
that the contractor had an arrangement with 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, which bound 
him to keep in repair for seven years the parish 
church, and that the cost of all damage done to 
the church should be borne by the contractor. 

Let us add that, at the earnest solicitation of 
the victimised contractor, coupled by the fact of 
Jer Eooney the Tinker's well-known anti-party, 
anti-politi(kl, and, we fear we may add, anti- 
(zealous) religious tendencies, he was released 
from custody on payment of a small fine for 
drunkenness ; and that, as he left the presence 
of the magistrate, David O'Dowd, ecdesia^cal 
and victimised contractor, placed in his large 
and manly palm a crown-piece, and said in a 
kindly way, and with a more aniling face than 
circumstances warranted, " Jer Eooney, I thank 
you sincerely ; you did ' prove your gratkude/ 
and the mode adopted by you to do so was both 
new and irreeistibly etriking,^^ 



THE EED LAMP CLUB, AND MUCH 

ABOUT IT 



On the Surrey side of the river Thames, and 
beneath the roof of one of the most quaint, odd, 
and old-fashioned dwellings in Bermondsey, 
where the "live ooal" glow from a ruby- 
coloured ball placed on either side of the street 
lamp was the iiightly guide and beacon, there 
resided, until forced to leave by railway rapacity, 
a gentleman well known to his immediate friends 
by the appellation of Master Perkins. He was 
a man of middle age, temperate in the extreme, 
if judged by the Maine liquor law standard — 
sinewy, bony, long-fingered, and of decided 
enemic cast of countenance-— 

'* Pretty thin, and pretty tall, 
And not pretty after aJl." 

Yet he was a well-looking and manly personage 
—possessed a superabundance of high-toned 
virtue ; nevertheless, he was visciously psurtial to 
"a pipe," immoderately fond of repose, very 
domestic in his habits, and addicted to tea. 

In the back parlour of Master Perkins' resi- 
dence mot occasionally the members q£ ^k^ 
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Bed Lamp Club, and Master Perkins was at 
once their president, vice, secretary, treasurer, 
committee, and general factotum. Five in- 
di^aduals constituted the " full " club, and two 
formed a " house." No printed or written rules 
gwemed the Sed Lamp Club ; but as Master 
Perkins ruled the other portions of his house 
with a " rod of iron," it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that he ruled the " club " with a like 
ferruginous instrument of correction. 

Was the Red Lamp Club a scientific under- 
taking? It was not A literarj'' and social 
reform effort? Nothing of the kind. Political, 
then ? No. A deep and diabolical Church and 
State uprooting den of conspirators, eh ? Ha ! 
ha ! not at all. A limited liability company- 
spec. ? You have it! Master Perkins' credit 
in Bermondsey was "limited," and he was 
"liable" for everything, rent and taxes in- 
clusive. 

In a few words, let it be known, that the 
Bed Lamp Club, as a club, was a myth, and 
the term was simply applied by Master Perkins 
to the aforesaid back parlour — the apartment 
wherein he received only his " most intimate 
friends," and they numbered five individuals. 

One of Master Perkins' most intimate friends 
was "Little Mack;" he was short in stature, 
but, nevertheless, a giant in soul. Master 
Perkins was the very light of Little Mack's 
eyes — ^the god of his idolatry. Master Perkins' 
simple word was looked upon by Little Mack as 
ventable Gospel, and his desire, as imperative to 
Lhtle Mack aa tfie command of a major-general 
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supported by a battalion of bayonets. And so 
it ii^pened on a certain night, and in the Bed 
Lamp Club room. Little Mack was asked by 
the " members " then present to narrate some 
incidents of his life — for Little Mack was a 
travelled man, had seen much, and noted much 
that he had seen ; and Little Mack refused, and 
Master Perkins insisted on hearing from Little 
Mack a ^^fuU and true account;" and Little 
Mack had to narrate, and did narrate, incidents 
in his life, and in the following manner : — 

LITTLE MACK'S NARRATION. 

" So you do expect my narrative. Master 
Perkins, because I never refuse to gratify your 
'wishes in every possible way? Ha! ha!" 
And Little Mack laughed, for he was a jolly 
little man — a bachelor, and possessed of a good 
temper, a better digestion than most men ot* his 
years, and the best of appetites. 

" Go on, Mack, I say, go on, and give us an 
•epitome of your life," said Master Perkins. 
" AVhy keep us waiting on you, as if you were 
4in oracle ?" 

" Well," said Little Mack, " it was about the 
year " 

" Don't mind the year, Mack ; the widow 
ivill find that out soon enough," responded 
Master Perkins. And Master Perkins lauglied, 
and Little Mack laughed, and all of us laughed, 
for we thought then — and since then have suffi- 
•cient reason to believe — that there was a widow 
in question, and that Master Perkvw^ W'isx'^ ^^ 
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the widow, and that little Mai^hnew something 
abont the matter, for Little Mack Unshed, 
although he was not a bashfiJ man; never- 
theless he had strong qnnpathieSy which Master 
Perkins' magic words, in this instance, seemed 
to develop fcdly. 

^^ Well," said Little Mack, again, ^^ I was horn 
about the year one thousand eight hundred and 
blank, and until a very short time ago, I was 
in blissftd ignorance of my parentage, nativity, 
family, and the position I should occupy in the 
social scale if duly acknowledged by my parents 
as their lawfiil offepring." 

" Found in the pocket of a fire-escape, 
Mack ? " said Master Perkins. 

'' JSoj sir ; at the period of my birth Ihere 
were no fire-escapes. « But, gentlemen, the first 
dawn of consciousness broke in on my infantine 
existence on the floor of Kaacy Tobin's eottage, 
near the Wooden Bridge, County Wicklow, 
Ireland ; and that firom a knock in the forehead 
administered to me by an ^^iidbnt" a year or 
so my senior. I was, at the period of which 
I speak, a " Wicklow goat-sudter "--K)ne of the 
thousand and odd then at nurse throughout that 

Picturesque and health^promoting county. Was 
Nancy Tobin's child? No. Nancy Tobin 
had sucklings my own age — ^twins, gentlemen ; 
and I was of fair complexion, with curly auburn 

hair and " 

iSay carroty hair," interruptingly chimed in 
Perkins, 
^ith carroty hair, and no more interrupt 
t" said Little Mack, as he smiled. 
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" With carroiy hair, and no more interrup- 
tions/' repeated Master Perkins. 

" Have it your own way ; but, as I say, my 
complexion was fair, and my hair auburn, or 
carroty, as Master Perkins calls it Conse- 
quently, I could not be JN^ancy Tobin's child, a» 
Mick Tobin, her husband, and Nancy Tobin 
herself, were swarthy, and had dark nair and 
straight. For a number of years the payments 
for my support were regularly made by an 
unknown hand, but at length they ceased sud* 
denly, and without the slightest premonitory 
warning ; so I remained a pauper boy, on the 
floor of my kind and humane nurse^ but I was 
cared for and tended by the Tobins as if they 
received the stipend as heretofore. At the 
mature age of sixte^i years I left my dear 
friends, in order to seek my fortune in the Irifih 
metropoUs ; the sum total of my capital to com- 
mence with consisting of a change of linen, a 
little flute — ^the gift; of my foster-brother, a half- 
crown in money, a few lines to Mick TobinV 
friend in Francis Street, where I was to stop, 
a knowledge of reading and writing, the heart'a 
blessing of the Tobins all, and, gentlemen, my 
comI — for I was bom with a caul, gentlemen — 
and my considerate parents left it with me as 
a kind of heirloom. The name given to me 
was •" 

" Mack, of course," said Master Perkins. 

"Mack what? tiliough," responded Little 
Mack. 

" Mack Alpine, on account of the Wicklow 
mountains," said Master Perkins \ for MAs^wp 
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Perkins had clone the " Irish tour," and knew 
the Couniy Wicklow prethr fairly. 

"Wrong, sir," said Little Mack. "The 
name left with me by the lady that ^ paid me 
over,' together with cash down for five years' 
nursing, was Adolph Mack Amber — ^which ap- 
pellation was given me, not as the correct one, 
but on account of the colour of my hair, pre- 
viously so descanted on by Master Perkins. 
There is, gentlemen, in the spring-time of 
youth ^" said Little Mack. 

" No poetry. Mack," said Master Perkins. 

" Li the spring-time of youth there is^ I 
say " Litfle Mack continued, as he smiled. 

" I say, no poetry. Mack ; I won't stand it, I 
be blessed if I do ! " said Master Perkins ; and he 
flurriedly loaded and lighted, and then puffed out 
volumes of smoke from his cutty-pipe, for Master 
Perkins was an inveterate smoker, as before said. 

" Li the spring-time of youth there is," con- 
tinued Little Mack, not heeding: Master Perkins' 
interruption, « an iUnct to-^" 

" * Look up ' handsome widows with large 
jointures," said Master Perkins. 

Now, this last cruel onslaught made by Master 
Perkins on Little Mack's weakest and unques- 
tionably most assailable " armour plate " — ^the 
widow — tumbled him completely from tlie 
perilous high-backed charger he bestrode, which 
evidentlv would have cantered off with him to 
Floweryland, had it not been for Master Perkins' 
intended intrusion. Little Mack's fall was a 
" soft " one, however, and had the effect of keep- 
jijo- him to his narrative. 
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" For a considerable time after my arrival in 
Dublin," Little Mack continued, ^' I could not 
obtain employment, although the reading and 
writing knowledge that 1 had, conferred on me 
more facilities to obtain employment than I 
should otherwise possess. At length, seeing in 
a window a card on which was written, * A 
smart boy wanted : inquire within,' I applied for 
the place, obtained it, and was duly installed 
' smart boy ' to Messrs. Landem and Fly, Sir 
John Rodgerson's Quay, Dublin. I gave satis- 
faction to my employers, and at the end of the 
first year I had a pound or so in my pockets^ 
and a ' young lady ' occasionally on my arm ;. 
for I was courting, gentlemen, our housekeeper's 
daughter, and only waited to save a trifle more 
ere I asked her in marriage from her mother,, 
and then determined to emigrate to the United 
States of America, or to * settle down at home.' 
To this arrangement Martha Dobbs, my * young, 
lady,' agreed, and as we doubted very mucE 
that money for emigrating could ever be pro- 
cured by us, the latter course — ^that of * settling 
down at home ' — appeared to be the only course 
open to us for adoption, when the proper time 
came. Again the reading knowledge that I 
possessed came to my aid; for, happening to 
look over the morning paper during my mas- 
ter's absence from the establishment, I read a» 
follows : — 

' £10 will be given for a Child's Caul. 

Apply at , Eden Quay, Dublin, and ask for 

Simon Sharkey/ 

" Ah ! gentlemen, it is during the daxktLQ»\«.% 
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only account for my address in London being 
known by the fact of my continuous corre- 
spondence with Nancy Tobin and her family. 

" The goodly ship Marlboro'' was a three- 
decker of several hundred tons burthen, com- 
manded by Captain Mills, as good a seaman 
as ever stood a quarter-deck. Our crew mus- 
tered the standard number of brave and hardy 
fellows, all of whom possessed the ' sea-leg ^ 
qualities of the best of that craft. Our cargo 
consisted of ' Ary goods,' and 650 passengers, 
for the most part emigrants and intended gold 
seekers. 

"Now it happened that this first-class ship, 
commanded by a first-class captain, and manned 
by a first-class crew, with a ' dry goods ' cargo 
and 650 passengers on board, on the day ad- 
vertised for her sailing, had only a few oerths 
ready, no cooking conveniences erected — 
nothing complete; all was confusion, hubbub, 
and uproar. Under the circumstances, a meet- 
ing of passengers was held, for the purpose of 
protesting against the ship leaving port until 
matters were put into a more progressive state. 
The owners of the ship were appealed to, and 
were inexorable : the ship was to sail, should 
sail, and did sail, ultimately. 

"A second meeting of passengers was 
called, and a deputation appointed to proceed 
from the ship to the principal newspaper 
office in the city, in order that public opinion 
might influence the owners in our behalf. I 
was, gentlemen, one of that deputation. What 
the result of it was to other ships and other 
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passengers, I know not; but this I do know, 
that ere our arrival at dock the following 
inoniing, the ship had cleared, leaving the 
^ deputation ' behind. What were we to do ? 
Our money was in our baggage, and our 
baggage was on board. 

" ' Your position is a trying one, but give Bill 
here and me a sovereign, and we will catch the 
ship. The tide ebbs fast No ship, no 
money,' said a boatman to us. 

" We agreed to the condition proposed. Bill 
and his companion stripped to their work, we 
^ fixed ' ourselves in the boat and in the posi- 
tions pointed out to us ; and within two hours' 
time ' sighted ' the Marlhoro\ and, ere even- 
ing, scrambled up her sides exhausted, both 
mentally and physically. Yet the berths ne- 
cessary for the accommodation of passengers 
were not fully complete for many weeks after 
our departure, and up to the time of our arrival 
in Hobson's Bay, the state of health of some of 
us, brought on by want of ordinary ship accom- 
modation, was bad indeed. 

" Seven days elapsed ere we arrived in 
Portsmouth breakwater, on account of the 
adverse winds we experienced. Ultimately 
we were fairly at sea; knocked about some 
days in the Bay of Biscay; got becalmed at 
Madeira, where the water appeared so bright, 
clear, and rippleless, as to make us for the time 
think that our goodly ship Marlboro^ wjts 
suspended between two skies — ^the most awfully 
grand sight the mortal eye could behold % 
sighted Teneriffe in the dV^^t-aLXvcei \ \ftOs. *^l-{\x\^ 
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shots at flying fish, and ^Portuguese men-of- 
war,' dolphins, and sharks ; crossed the line- 
with the usual ceremony, got introduced ta 
Neptune's ambassador, and ultimately to him- 
self, in all his pomp and glory ; sat on hi& 
throne, was lathered and shaved by his barbers, 
dosed by his doctors, and ducked by two of his- 
devils in bear-skin breeches ; closed the usual 
sun-set of that day with the usual wetting 
supplied from the rigging; had during the 
passage seven deaths, seventeen births, and 
seventy-seven promises to marry, I have no 
doubt. In fact, gentlemen, incidents many, and 
well worth narrating, occurred during the 
voyage — but time presses, and the fire gets 
low. Ultimately we arrived in that port of 
sea and land-sharks, Hobson'a Bay ; and my 
companions and myself agreed that I go on to 
Melbourne by steamer, in order to arrange for 
our debarkation. I went, and not being aware 
that the distance from Hobson's Bay to Mel- 
bourne was so oonsiderable, I did not bring 
with me sufficient . mouey to meet the great 
expense of a night's accomLmodatiou there ; con- 
sequently my first night in Melboiune was a 
penniless one; and my first night's couch 
there was Nature's green carpet, and the pale 
blue and moonlit heavens my only coverlid. 

" ^ Gang awa, ye carl ! I)enna ye keu whar 
ye bide V said a fat-faced Scotch lassie to me, on 
the morning after my night's hard couch, as^ 
she leaned over my prostrate form and tickled 
mjr ribs by means of the fnctiou prodiiced by 
ihe application of the sole of her boot to my 
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side. lu an instant I awoke, and attempted to 
articulate an apology. 

'* * Ha' ye nahame, turkey-cock ? ' she asked. 

" I explained to her my position, and that I 
intended to return to the ship at once, as I had 
on board my baggage and seven pounds — ^all 
now remaining out of the £50, and the money 
I received for the caul. She kindly ai^ed me 
to her master's house. I had break^t there, 
and, ere mid-day, was engaged by Mr. Chaflfey, 
of the firm of ChaflFey and Davis, of Moonlight 
Flat, as man-cook to the firm, my wages to be 
lOs. 6d. per day. Was I a cook ? I was not. 
What did I know of Monsieur Soyer and the 
mysteries of his art, or of that celebrated lady 
who wrote 'First catch your hare?' Abso- 
lutely nothing. It is true, I could cook a rasher 
or chop to my own taste ; yet I wa& no codic.. I 
was, as heretofore, * the smart boy ' — no more 
than that ! 

" In the course of the evening I returned to 
the ship, and informed my friends of the success 
I had. They were delighted, and after mature 
deliberation they determined to follow my ex- 
ample, take the first employment that om^red, 
learn a little of Colonial 'ways,' and, after a 
short time, carry into practice the arrangemesit 
formerly entered into— m^., go * dig for gold.' 

" The third day from the time of my final de- 
parture from tlie ship found me on horseback, 
although I never before bestrode any animal 
save and except Nancy Tobin's goat, or the timid 
donkey of Lanry Hyn, that never could be maj^ 
to move at a quicker pace \J\axv «t TMi4«6i\. ^wb^^S«^ 
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My employer, however, knew what was right 
and proper, so, per cheval, as the French say, he 
arranged that I should go to the store ; and as 
the sun's rays were dangerously penetrating just 
then, and as ' our store ' was situate some eighty- 
seven miles from Melbourne, and could only be 
reached by short stages, and through a district 
partly uninhabited, and possessing only cattle- 
track roadways — the ' first permanent way ' of 
first settlers — I was habited in what might be 
called a ridiculous and eccentric manner. My 
boots, trousers, and vest were European, but my 
* jacket' was native make, plaid silk fabric, 
loose sleeved, and fastened below by means of a 
red sash, and secured along the chest by means 
of pearl buttons ; a broad-leaf, * cabbage-tree ' 
hat, over which floated an ostrich feather cock- 
ade, and on which was attached a green gauze 
veil, the ordinary head-dress employed by settlers 
to refract or break up the sun's rays that other- 
wise might prove too powerful. Attached to 
my sash, and to other fastenings, were a small 
tin kettle, a tea-pot, a package of tea, a package 
of sugar, a flask of brandy, some cigars, three 
loaves of bread, and two five-baiTcl revolvers. 
Most of these matters were urgently required at 
the store, whilst the bread, tea, and revolvers 
might be, and were, needful to me during the 
journe}'. 

" Thus equipped, I left the town — ^for Mel- 
bourne, at the period pf which I speak, was 
only a wretched and small town — having first 
caused much merriment to the inhabitants from 
^e fact of my attempt to mownt my charger 
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on the wrong side, and the fall I experienced in 
consequence. 

'^ The * Bush Inn,' seven miles from Mel- 
bourne, was to be my first stage. I arrived 
there, had I'efreshment, and proceeded towards 
* Five-mile Creek/ There I was to have stopped 
for the night, but having lost my way in the 
' Black Forest,' about midnight, to my astonish- 
ment, I again found myself at the * Bush Inn,' 
from whence I started many hours previously. On 
this my return to the * Bush Inn ' I found matters 
very much changed from what they had been 
during the day, for a night attack by bush- 
rangers was expected ; consequently, the inmates 
of the * Bush Inn ' were armed to the teeth, and 
quite prepared to receive the burglars. 

^' Amongst the defenders of the inn was a 
person who, I was informed, gave the alarm to 
the landlord, and seemed to be regarded by him 
as a sworn friend. This individual was wealthy, 
and had several large farms. I made ms 
acquaintance on the night in question, and my 
surprise was great, gentlemen, for he proved to 

be no other than L , who had been trans- 

])orted for life, on account of his implication 
in the murder of certain trade-sawyers, many 
years ago. I knew his case, saw his four com- 
panions executed for the offence, and as he was 
not arrested for a considerable period of time 
after the execution, when he was tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced, public opinion stepped in : 
— the press unanimously cried down further 
hangings, and stated that blood enough had 
been shed ; consequently L wixa y^^^Wi'^^ 
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and his sentence commuted to transportation for 
life. The unfortunate fellow proffered to be- 
friend me in every possible way, as I knew his 
relations intimately — ^gave me some monw, and 
made me promise to write to him, if I ever 
wanted a fnend irfiilst in the colony. 

" And now, gentlemen, if you want to hear of 
an original mode of secreting money from bur- 
glars, be all attention fer a few moments. 

" The proprietors of the ^ Bush Inn ' were an 
elderly couple, and they kept two domestics. 
From many years of hard toil and close 
application to the trifling business transacted 
at the inn ere the gold mania, the old couple 
saved up £700, or thereabouts. It was a well- 
authenticated fact that the money was on the 
premises, and although sacked on several occa- 
sions, the money could not be found by the 
bush-rangers, who seemed to have rather a 
respect for the lives of the old people, or believed 
that the murder of them would not lead to the 
discovery of the booty. 

" Now, on the night in question, gentlemen, 
the money was secreted in — what do you think ? 
— the large coffee-kettle, and it was enclosed in 
folds of kangaroo skin, folded and folded again 
and again, and then corded all over. The kettle 
was allowed to simmer by the hob-side until 
all danger for that night passed, which it did 
without any annoyance from the enemy. 

" In the course of my second day's journey, a 

laughable, but to me at the time a very imhappy 

occurrence, placed me in a rather awkward pre- 

dicament My route lay over the river leading 
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to Kyneton, some nine miles farther on. I faced 
the river with my horse. The day was excessively 
warniy so my BoKinante commenced to imbibe 
the ciystal spring; bat as I did not possess 
sufficient knowledge of the noble animal to 
know when she should have drank enough, and 
fearing very serious consequences fipom an over- 
draught, I sought to prevail on her, by gentle 
persuasion, to move on. Gentle persuasion 
seemed to have no effect on her, so I leaned 
forward in the saddle and administered to her 
sundry smart blows on the shoulders with my 
stick. She gave a sudden plunge, the girth of 
my saddle gave way, and the saddle and myself 
were precipitated, gentlemen, into the water 
beneath. The river was about four feet deep, 
and my perpendicular height is sixiy-four and 
a half inches, so I had just something under a 
foot and a half to spare for sanitary purposes ; 
but as the kettle and tea-pot filled with water, 
by reason of their immersion, I found very 
great difficulty indeed to keep upright. At 
length, gentlemen, by an effort very little 
short of superhuman, I got to the opposite 
bank of the river. My hat and feather were 
yet intact on my head — the former being 
tied under my chin — but sorely damaged. 
The tea was wot, the sugar had melted and 
disappeared, and my Bozinante was — I can 
never forget this, gentlemen " — and Little Mack 
laughed at the recollection of it — " grazing, 
gentlemen, actually grazing quietly along the 
river's edge, when I looked to see what had 
become of her. But where was the saddle ? \t 
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was at the bottom of the river ! In order to 
recover it, I removed my hat and feather, and 
the culinary appliances, pistols, and other 
matters, from my person, and determined to 
undress, dry my clothes by means of the sun's 
rays, and during the drying process go into the 
I'iver and find the saddle. I did so, and suc- 
ceeded; and having been much exhausted by 
my exertions, I lay down by the river side in a 
perfectly nude state, and had the most com- 
fortable five hours' sleep experienced by me since- 
my arrival in Melbourne. The evening was far 
advanced when I awoke, and my clothes were dry. 
With some little diflSculty I found my Bozinante^ 
and having repaired as well as I possibly could 
the girth, continued my journey to Columbine, 
where I halted for the night. By next evening 
I reached Saw-pit Gully, very tired, sore, and 
weary, thence to Friar's Creek, and idtimately 
to Moonlight Flat, where my journey ceased for 
a time, and my ' improved cooking ' commenced. 
At Messrs. ChaflFey and Davis, I continued to 
give very great satisfaction, until an incident 
occurred that caused my elevation from the kit- 
chen to the counter. Messrs. ChatFey and Davi 
had no wine licence, nevertheless did a coi 
siderable unlicensed wine business, and the wij 
was kept in the centre of a soft sugar-cask, 
order to evade detection. The excise got inf 
mation of the hiding-place, seized the su/ 
found the wine, and fined the firm. Our a* 
tant was suspected as the person who / 
information to the excise. He was dismif 
f was elevated to his position ; and ' Jac) 
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Darkey,' whose acquaintance I made, and who 
often assisted me in the kitchen, took the chair 
of cookery, vice Mack, elevated much against his 
will, desu'e, and entreaty. 

" Here, again, gentlemen, I was a ^ success/ 
The business increased very much under ^ Little 
Mack's ' management, and I was getting along 
quite happily, until three incidents, following 
quickly on each other, ^ changed the tenor of my 
ways.' The first was this: — A master miner, 

named T , came to our store one day 

(originaljy he had been an unsuccessful miner in 
our district, so moved onwards), and asked, ' Did 
really get such a large sum as was re- 
ported — £75,000 — in the very diggings that 

T had left? ' I replied that such was the 

case. Well, gentlemen, I had scarcely uttered 
the reply to his query, than he took from hia 
side pocket, in my presence, a pistol, placed the 
barrel of it in his mouth, and blew his brains out ! 

" The second incident was this. A report 
got current in the district that our store would 
be sacked on a certain night, as the large sum 
of £75,000, discovered in the mine that the 
suicide had quitted, was placed with us for 
security, until the ' escort ' should remove it to 
Melbourne. 

" Chaffey and Davis did expect an attack, 
and were prepared for it. Our friends and our- 
selves were armed within, whilst the police were 
placed a considerable distance oflF, and in com- 
plete readiness to assist at a moment's notice* 
I was placed amongst a pile of bags of flour, slnd 
armed with a large brass blunderbuss*^ ^<.Ws^^ 
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I had never fired a shot, even out of a ^ popgun/ 
since the felicity of my birth. Gentlemen, I 
determined to do xny duty, so fixed the bags 
all round me like a fortification, left the gun 
by the side of a bag of flour, and then fell 
iimeep. Unluckily, one of the bags slipped from 
its place and fell on the blunderbuss that rested 
against another bag. Pop! gentlemen, off it 
went, carrying with it port of the side of a flour- 
bag, filling the store with the scattered contents 
of the side of the bfl^, and ultimately setting fire 
to the canvas roof of the store itself. I was 
literally smothered in the flour, and nearly 
frightened to death, and it was with considerable 
dimculty I was hauled, uninjured, leg and arm- 
ways, from my ' stronghold.' 

" The fire was extinguished without much 
damage being done. The police, on hearing the 
report of the blunderbuss, and seeing the smoke 
and flame, rushed to our assistance. Their 
services, I need scarcely say, were not required 
on that night, for my martial feat had scared the 
robbers ; ana Jack the Darkey's blunderbuss, 
too, went ofi^ in his hand and shattered his lower 
jaw, and ^ spoiled his beauty for life,' as he ex- 
pressed it. 

" Some short time after the occurrence just re- 
lated, the third incident happened. The receipt 
of a letter from my former companions stated 
that they had given up the appointments held by 
them, and were then on their way to Moonlight 
Flat, and they expected I would join them there. 
I did so, and, accompanied by Jack the Darkey, 

proceeded to Castlemaine, in order to com- 
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inence active operations. For about a month my 
-companions and myself were hard working yei 
tmsuGcessful miners. At about the month's end, 
we in one day found gold so considerable tlmt 
each of our shares amounted to over £300. 
Not possessing the strength and hardihood re- 
<][uisrte to ensure further mining success, and as 
my health was gradually declining, I left the 
di^ngs, in order to proceed to li&lbourne for 
medical advice, and determined to return to the 
work so soon as my health permitted. I arranged 
to proceed by the mail to Melbourne, and hanaed 
over my gold to the proper authorities for pro- 
tection and transmission. I travelled on foot, 
in order to meet the mail at Saw-pit GuUey, 
which was the usual custom. But I had not 
travelled very far on the route when I was sud- 
denly seized by two soldiers of the — th regi- 
ment of Her Majesty's European foot, and a 
pistol placed to my forehead. My money was 
asked, my gold was asked. I became senseless, 
powerless, and ultimately found myself sittmg 
with my back against a gum-tree, my pockets 
turned inside out, and two pieces of gold, worth 
about £12, taken from me by those scoundrels. 
However, ere 1 met the mail 1 found a small tin 
box ; it contained gold to tlie value of upwards 
ef £30. I came at length to Saw-pit Gulley, and 
took my seat for, and arrived duly in, Melbourne, 
having encountered no other incident worthy of 
note during the route, save and except observing 
occasionally the human skelejbon suspended from 
a gum-tree branch, illustrating the Australian 
life of that period. 
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" But the most extraordinary part of my 
narrative is this, gentlemen-: that a few days 
after my arrival in Melbourne, I read in the 
Melbourne Argus an advertisement, which ran 
somewhat as follows:-— 

Born with a Caul. — Randolph Mack Amber, bortt 

with a caul, in the year 18 , nursed and reared in 

the County Wicklow, Ireland, and who afterwards took 
the place of *^ Smart Boy " on Sir John Rogerson's Quay, 
Dublin, and subsequently emigrated from London to the 
Colony, is requested to communicate at once with 
Messrs. Brief and Badgeram, solicitors, 100, Lincoln^s- 
Inn Fields, London. 

" Within a week, gentlemen, from the time of 
reading that, to me, interesting announcement^. 
I was a cabin passenger on board the Sarah 
Sands — since destroyed by fire — scudding at 
the rate of twelve knots an hour, tlirough the- 
blue and silvery foam of the ocean, my desti- 
nation the office of Messrs. Brief and Badgeram,. 
solicitors, 100, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 

" Gentlemen, I candidly tell you that I was 
only too glad to avail myself of the newspaper- 

?aragraph as an excuse to return home again, 
was tired of the Colony, uncivilised and un- 
social as it then was. The Sarah Sands put in 
for * coaling,' to Cape of Good Hope. From 
there I made excursions to Wineberg and. 
Constantia ; ' paid court * to a Caffir chief, 
who smoked and sat on his ' mat ' apparently 
content and happy ; hunted snakes and serpents ; 
coaled and sailed, ' homeward bound ; ' sighted 
3t Helena and the Azores ; and ultimately I 
I'ved In London seventy-one days from the- 
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period of my embarkation. I waited on Messrs. 
Brief and Badgeram, They appeared much 
pleased, and informed me that I was heir to 
large properties in England and Ireland; that 
my father was legitimately married to a person 
inferior to himself in rank, and kept the fact of 
his marriage for some years a secret from his 
friends ; that my mother died at about the time 
the payments to Nancy Tobin ceased ; that the 
£50 which I received ere my departure for 
Australia was the gift of my mother's sister, 
who knew my history and the legitimacy of my 
mother's marriage to my father ; that my father 
since died intestate, and that my mother's sister 
— ^my aunt, of course — had placed my suit in 
their hands, in order to recover for me the 

* proud position' I was justly entitled to occupy. 
Tliey also informed me that Nancy Tobin had 
lately died of fever, and that Mick and my 
foster kin emigrated to America, as Mick's 
brother had written and sent sufficient money to 
equip them for the journey, and pay the requi- 
site * passage money ; ' that the doctor that at- 
tended my mother at the time of my birth was 
yet alive, and remembered quite well the cir- 
cumstances of my first appearance on this 

* mortal stage,' but that the nurse could not be 
found ; that although proof of my father's 
marriage to my mother was honourably 
acknowledged by his relatives, they denied 
that my mother ever had a child, and regarded 
the story of my existence as more or less 
mythical, and if not mytliical, a well-concocted 
scheme, devised by cunning, l^'wx's^^ v^w^ ^^ 
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lady — more a ^subject' for a ' Lunatico in-- 
qmrendo^ than for graver deliberations. Con- 
sequently they repudiated my claim to my 
fauier's inheritance. 

*^In conclusion, gentlemen, allow me to 
observe that the case is now pending in the 
Chancery Courts ; and as satisfactory proof of 
my parentage and birth are now at hand — even 
Simon Sharkey and my caul — I am prepared to- 
jM^duce in the case anoilier long coupling- 
chain of my identity, from birth to the present 
hour — without a flawed link. It is expected 
the suit will be finally decided the coming term 
in my fevour, when it is hoped I shall be 
cauled — excuse the pun, gentlemen — to take my 
place as a truly * smart boy ' amongst the 
titled (landed) oligarchy of my native land" 

Hius ended Litue Mack's veritable narrative. 

" Bravo, Earl Mackamber ! and I hope> when 
you take the place of ^ smart boy,' you will not 
Vorget the jolly members of the Red Lamp 
Club,'* said Master Perkins, in a rather sober 
manner. 

" Never," responded Little Mack. '* When 
I forget the Red Lamp Club, and my dear 
rriend, Master Perkins, may I be cut by that 
Avidow lady you have so often alluded to.'* 

"Then," said Master Perkins-. . What 

Master Perkins said must be deferred till 
another occasion. 




WHAT DOES AUNT MAEGARET MEAN 

THIS CHRISTMAS? 



I AM of domestic habits — a Bachelor of Hymen^ 
and hope to be a Bachelor of Arts and of Medi- 
cine. I hope to take honours ; to become an 
active member of the Fire Brigade, and a bene- 
factor to, and promoter of, the Animal Cruelty 
Prevention Society. I patronise the fine arte 
and musical societies, and possess a good voioe^ 
a fair complexion, a "pinched" income, a 
tolerable appetite, and that grand institution^ 
a noble old mother. Mother is over sixty years 
of age, and reads without glasses; she rises 
daily at six o'clock, and has breakfast waiting 
on me by eight. 

I think i^e works more than our servant 
Susan, as I never see her unemployed. She 
says that idleness would make her sick, so 
manages, amongst other things, to attend out- 
doors' morning devotion. Mother says that I 
have the " turn " of &ther. Father is dead 
nearly thirty years. Mother has seen better 
days, even in my memory; thanks Providence, 
for all things, and is satisfied. She says that I 
am the " prop " of her old a^<&. \ ^asa. "sa^ t^'ss^ 
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support, for so far, but I told her lately " stays'' 
might help both of us. I think she understood 
me, for, said she, " I will look to it." I do 
not think she did look to it, however. 

Mother and I live in a very old city, antl in 
what had been a very retired street. We took 
our house on account of its " quiet neighbour- 
hood," but the railway terminus and the new 
{)aving blocks have converted it into a rattling 
ocality. I am obliged to study in a three-pair 
back, and with plugged ears. So much for 
improvements. 

Down west mother has a sister* — Aunt Mar- 
garet. She is old, unmarried, and I think that 
she is a strong-minded woman. Mother thinks 
so too. Aunt Margaret is rich ; she lives in a 
large, old, ivy-clad house, situate in a green 
plantation, and feeds calves, turkeys, and young 
lambs. I was at her house — " Derrybramble 
Manor" is the name of it — once upon a time. 
Aunt Margaret is no way like mother, unless 
that she, too, reads without glasses. Twice 
annually Aunt Margaret comes to town ; not 
for the purpose of seeing mother and I, but to 
arrange with her banker and her broker. Last 
time she was in town, she told ws that her shares 
in the railway companies were more than 
sufficient to qualify her as director for each, 
were ladies admissible. I proffered her my 
services, and said I would represent her if 
it would do, but she said I should " mount 
the hill of fame by means of my own ladder." 
"^ told Aunt Margaret that my difficulty lay 
ilfe procuration of the ladder, ^wd that if 
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I liad the ladder, and some one to hold it 
securely at bottom, I would mount tlie hill of 
fame or higher. Aunt Margaret replied that 
there was "something" in my observation 
worthy of consideration. Mother shook, her 
Jiead at me. So the subject dropped. 

Aunt Margaret sends us three times annually, 
from Derrybramble Manor, a large hamper, 
heavy and full of her western productions— 
Tabbits, turkeys, eggs, and what not Not so 
bad of Aunt Margaret ; but it would be better 
for us if she would send even a smaller hamper 
more frequently. I told mother so, but she 
replied, " Hush, child 1 " I was right, however, 
in so far as our Christmas hamper was con- 
•cerned, as shall be known presently ; but I'll 
itell it in confidence and secrecy, for fear of 
Aunt Margaret coming to hear how the con- 
tents of the hampers were distributed. 

For a number of years past, when Aunt 
Margaret used to forward a hamper, she wrote 
jfco mother, by that day's post, and enclosed a 
*' catalogue of contents" of hamper. She sent 
the catalogue, she said, for fear of " pilferage. '^ 
Last Christmas-time Aunt Margaret's letter and 
catalogue came to mother. The catalogue was 
long, very interesting, and elicited our fullest 
meed of praise to Aunt Margaret for her kind 
-selections. The letter stated that the hamper 
had been forwarded, and would be delivered by 
the railway company, likely, ere the letter had 
arrived. 

Now we would not, for the world, wish that 
Aunt Margaret should know that o\i4 oS. ^ *^^ j 



I 
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hampers full sent from DeiTy bramble Manor 
to us, mother kept for our own use so much 
only as would be, sure to hold good and 
palatable, and made presents of the remaining 
portions to ^^ struggling acquaintances." This 
mother had done for years upon years. So on 
last occasion, mother sent word to the struggling 
people that the catalogue had come, and the 
hamper, when received, would be seen into. 
This proceeding was all very good, but our 
astonishment was indeed great at not i*eceiving, 
on the following day, the hamper, nor did it 
come to hand on the Sunday which followed, 
although the vans were out on that sanctified 
day, as we took care to note. MoUier said that 
tlie frost and the snow retarded quick deliveiy — 
an observation in which I fully concufred — so 
we expected that the hamper would surely come 
on Monday. We were disappointed, howovor ; 
no hamper came to hand, up to long, long 
after dusk, nor afterwards to Christmas Eve ! 

It was after nine o'clock at night, and within 
a very few hours of the anniversary of tliat 

florious day wliich gave joy to heaven, and 
ope to poor mortality ; yet Aunt Margaret's 
hamper bad not arrived! Mother was put 
about; she did not care for herself, she said^ 
but her word was pledged. Servant Susan did 
not like " tossication" on Christmas Day ; " rail- 
ways were a pest, and she always thought so. 
They (the railways) should be tried for their 
lives." As for her, " she would sooner, by far, 
iralk home to Derrybramble (her native locality) 
^an give the railway company a shilling of her 
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money; in this determination she would live 
and die." I remembered that there would be a 
^' late" train, and I determined to see if it were 
possible for us to have the hamper for the 
Christmas ; so I put on my hat and cape, and 
went to the railway station. The train had just 
arrived; the parcel offices were open; the 
goods stores were open ; the clerks and porters 
were busv. 

I was informed that the " vans *' were then out 
— ^late as it was — and that they would be deliver- 
ing on the following day, although it would be 
Christmas Day. Mother and I did expect the 
hamper would be to hand early next day. 
Christmas morning came, but no hamper. I 
asked mother what was to be done, as 1 knew 
she did not purchase at liie Christmas market, 
depending on the hamper from Derrybramble 
Manor. Mother said it would be " Jul right." 
I thought this her way, so did not feel con- 
tented. I again w«nt to the railway station, 
where I found very many persons looking after 
their Christmas hampers and Christmas parcels. 
There were there old gentiemen, who used venr 
energetic language to the clerks, considering it 
was Christmas Day, and young gentlemen, who 
said they were too much annoyed to speak ; and 
ladies tapped with their parasols the desks and 
<K)unters ; and oi^rs scolded, and took off their 
gloves, and put them on again ; and poor people, 
who spoke of the hardship, and the disappoint- 
ment, and the loss, as they depended on tlie 
coming things, and had ^' managed" accord- 
ingly. And we all said or ^A w^tcv^^vQ%- 

r '^ 
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and the clerks said but little, but wrote much ; 
and they were literally '^hampered" with 
packages and with us. So we were told that 
the vans were out, and that we should get out 
too. And the superintendent got annoyed, and 
said again that we should retire; and we did 
retire, under protest, and we were all put about; 
and some threatened " damages," and some said 
they would see to it; and some said their 
ham])ers were long, long overdue ; and a wag 
— I think he was a wag — cried, " Foul play !" 
And I went to mother and told her how 
matters stood, and she did not appear disap- 
pointed then, but said, " Heaven help the 
poor ! " and I said, " Amen ! " for I was very 
sorrowful. 

I have not ascertained in what manner our 
" struggling friends " managed under the dis- 
appointment we caused them ; but mother, I do 
know, managed as if no disappointment had 
occurred. She always got over difficulties; 
she is used to them, she says, and tries to be 
prepared accordinglv. Our Christmas fowl, 
which we had for dinner, was very good (but 
mother says now that it was not as good as 
if the production of Derrybramble) ; the plum- 
pudding was delicious, and rich in fruit. I 
am fond of good fruit. Tom Bresdin, my old 
class-fellow, and old Mr. Benjamin, our private 
tutor, dined and spent the evening with mo- 
ther, and Tom sang some original songs ; I 
accompanied him with my voice and our 
piano, 
I sang also. This is wbat I sang ; it is 
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my own composition. I wrote it for little Miss 
ChaflFhim beyond : — 

WAITING. 

Ah ! sad is my heart ever since he sailed over 

The dark rippling billows, from home and his lover ; 

Aad lonely I'll be till his fortunes recover, 

Then to me will return, Cushla Machree. 
My true love, my own love, 
Heaven guard you for me, love, 
And guide your young footsteps, wherever you be ; 
For strong was thy fluth 
In Old Erin and me, love, 

And hopeful thy longings, Cushla Machree. 

The summer's sun's glory is beauteous as ever, 
The winged tribes of song carol daily ^* Don't sever, 
But live for your love, don't forget him" — ah ! never ! 

See, Hox>e smiles, and tells me to trust my Machree. 
My true love, my own love. 
Heaven guard you for me, love. 
And guide your young footsteps, wherever you be ; 
For strong was thy faith 
In Old Erin and me, love. 

And hopeful thy longings, Cushla Machree. 

Mr. Benjamin discoursed mother and the 
decanters. I think that he discoursed the 
contents of tlie decanters very fully and 
freely, for long before he left his face got 
claret-coloured ; his mouth and voice " thick," 
and altered in tone. His eyes lost expression, 
and his gait was quite irregular, as he got up 
to propose a " Happy Christmas, and many of 
them, and health and feliciiy to my pupils, 
Mr. Henry Vincent Turgram and Mrs. Turgram 
(mother and me\ and Mr. Bresdin — ^the * stella- 
tions of the age,' the ^ totality ot ^^\s\sx%^C '^'^ 
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^ modem Sylvia and her ttoo sons.' " He was 
not very particular as to who were his pupils, 
or mother's offspring. Mr. Benjamin then 
wished to sing the ** Shipwrecked Sailor.'' 
Tom and I objectedy on account of Mr. 
Benjamin's articulation, which was nearly in- 
distinct, and on account of the time of night. 
After a little time Tom and Mr. Benjamin saw 
each other home. 

Thus wore on, imd nearly out, Christmas 
Day. Mother appeared happy, servant Susan 
was, I suppose, happy, for she had friends 
below-stairs, and their laughter was very loud 
and veiy frequent. I sat by tlie drawing-room 
fire, in our arm-chair, happy also — so happy as 
to fall fast asleep, and to dream of railways. 
Aunt Margaret, Mr. Benjamin, and Derry- 
bramble. I dreamed that mother, Aunt 
Margaret, and I, were preparing for servant 
Susan and our disappointed friends a magni- 
ficent dinner, and that some great gue^t was 
to be also at the dinner, and that Aunt 
Margaret only knew ihe name of this great 
guest, and that she would not divulge the name 
(which name consequently remains a puzzle to 
posterity) ; and that my duty, specified to me 
by Aunt Margaret, was to keep a clear and 
smokeless fire, and from a dent which was 
placed in an angle of a large iron tray, that 
rested beneath revolving spits, to keep lubricated 
the fowl, and whole sides of oxen, which were 

ced on the spits ; the ladle by which I was to 

icate consisting of a handle several feet in 

Ife'/A^ surmounted by a cup o^ute aa large as 
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half the sphere of a foot-ball. My duty was 
arduous and unremitting, particularly so on 
account of the " close eye " Aunt Margaret kept 
on me ; and worst of all was she would not 
listen to my protestations against the ungeniality 
of the occupation in which 1 was engaged, nor 
place me in less hmmliating, less tortuous, or 
less w(irm employment. Atmt Margaret herself 
was at a side table, making pastry, and rolling 
it out with a rolling pin — (work I considered 
very easy for Aunt Margaret after her years of 
experience) ; and as she rolled out the pastry, 
she rolled me odt her ^^ mind " on hard work, 
the ^^ hill of &me,'' and her paid-np capital in 
the three oompanies, and 1 plied tl^ kdle 
vigorously, and kept the fiie bright At length 
Aunt Margaret finished the pastry, so came to 
me with the rolling-pin in her hand, and said, 
^^ Take this rolling-pin ; it will form tibe first 
rung for your ladder to mount the hill of fiune.^' 
She then tapped me on the back, and left me. 
Astonished and perplexed at my position, with 
the rolling-pin in one hand and the ladle in the 
other, with the contents on the spits, which 
smoked and hissed for lubrication, and with the 
fire, wliich was running down fast, I awoke, 
and found mother in the act of tapping me on 
the back and shoulders, and servant Susan 
laughing so heartily as to be scarcely able to 
ejaculate, ^^ The Cniistmas hamper has come at 
last, but the eggs are broken ! " 



rOUND AMONG THE P.O. PAPERS OF 
AN M.P. KEFEREE. 



*'That plague of a complaint^ the toothache, 
which doctors say makes no distinction between 
the Queen on her throne and the beggar on his 
wad, but screws up all jaws alike, and to the 
highest pitch, took a turn at my left eye-tooth 
lately, to so much purpose as to cause me to 
leave a good and warm bed, and seek a blast 
of comfort and ease in sauntering from Ludgate 
HiU to Bkckfnaxs Bridge and back again. 
Now, it chimed three o'clock on that occasion, 
as, tired and worn out, I placed my back against 
a fixture of the bridge, put my left palm under 
J»y jaw, and my right palm to support my left 
elbow, so as to squeeze and press the pain. The 
street lamps looked dull and lightless by reason 
of the moon, which beamed out silvery and 
bright, and made all things in the neighbour- 
hood appear as distinct as if it were broad day. 
Well, there I rested, thinking of nothing, when 
all of a sudden a little squeaky voice near mo 
said — 

** ^ A bright morning to you, Mister Owen 
^brlde. ' 
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^* ^ A bright morning kindly to you,' says I, 
* whoever you are that's up so early.' So I 
looked down to my pumps,* for it was firom 
the neighbourhood of my pumps the voice 
squeaked. 

'' ' I believe it's on the stroke of three, neigh- 
bour,' says the voice. 

" * Oh, indeed it is,' says I, just getting the 
first squint of the speaker. 

^' On the instant the toothache left me, be- 
cause of the surprise I got ; for of all the queer, 
odd, and old-fashioned little customers 1 ever 
met, he surpassed them. He was about the 
height of my leg from the foot to the knee, 
and was nearly as broad as long. His head 
was very small, and his face was very large and 
red; his nose was long, thick, and terminated 
in a fleshy scoop or spoon, which opened and 
shut as he spoke. His eyes were small, bright, 
and twinkled like the little stars mentioned in 
reading-books ; but their colour I could not 
make out. His teeth were white, and long for 
his size. His mouth, when open, was sufHciently 
large to keep up the communication between 
any dinner-table in the neighbourhood and his 
stomach. His chin was long, pointed, and 
carried on it as imperial a bit of ash-coloured 
beard as there is within the " Four Seas." His 
ears were in folds like a bellows, and moved 
whenever he spoke. He had not the sign of a 
whisker, and tibe only neck he had was a large 
fold of fat that went round from the back of his 

* Shoes. 
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liead to his chin, like a fan, and kept dapping 
up and down continually. His body was very 
snort and his legs very long, and so bent and 
orooked that, whenever his feet met, the space 
between his legs formed as complete a letter 0«s 
I ever saw in all my bom days. His feet were 
very small in fi*ont, but extended into heels 
behind to fully six inches. For this reason I 
afterwards learned he was called ^ Larkheel.' He 
had on his feet a pair of patent leather pumps, 
and on his legs a pair of short and shining 
knickerbockers, which were fastened below by 
means of golden straps that went under tlie 
soles of his pmnps, and from side to side. Tlie 
knickerbockers were attached above by silver 
Jhoc&s to eyes placed in his small-clothes, and 
were hoed down the sides, zigzag ways, by 
white silk laces. He had on small-clothes of 
white satin ornamented with wreaths of flowers 
•done in ruby, gold, green, and brilliants; it 
was divided at the knees, and seven pearl but- 
tons measured from the knees downwards, and 
kept the divisions together ; si^-blue side-strings 
floated loosely behind, to the ends of which were 
^'ittached golden buckles ; these, at stated times, 
were connected to his heels, and, being of elastic 
make, acted as powerful levers. His waistcoat was 
raven black in colour, but shot over with grains 
of diamond dust and small brilliants, which were 
:so dazzling as to cause the eyes of whosoever 
would look on them to twinkle, and accompany- 
ing noses to tickle, like as on sunny mornings. 
He wore a plaited and frilled shirty in the breast 
>/ which were placed a diamond of great bril- 
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3iancy and two golden coins of the veign of 
Queen Anne. His shirt-collar ivu lai^e, fashion- 
ably turned down^ and kept in its phce by 
means of .a narrow, ribbon-Hke, blue^dged, 
^liite cravat. The ends of the cravat were 
fastened to his bellows-like ears, and moved as 
the ears moved. He wore a searlet-coloured, 
swallow<»tailed, wide-sleeved, lowHOoIIared, full- 
breasted, silk-braided, satin-lined, gold-buttoned 
coat, which liad seven pockets in each tail, seven 
pockets in each breast, seven pockets in each 
skeve, and eeven pockets round tlie collar; 
each pocket was buttoned by means .of seven 
golden, bh^rry-^haped buttons, and each pocket 
contained seven silver canisters, and each canis- 
ter held seven gedden eagles of ^reat beauty and 
artistic perfection ; and under u^ wings of each 
eagle vf&ce pkoed securely seven brilliants, seven 
emeralds, seven rubies, seven diamonds, and 
seven pearls, all of the purest waters and greatest 
value ! He wore on his head a low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed, white hat, and it had a magenta- 
coloused deep band on it. Over his left shoulder 
was su^nded a small leathern bag, and on his 
ri<g:ht shoulder was placed a li^^ht-colonred drab 
waterproof top-coat He c^ed in his left 
hand a large dttpet-bag, and in his right hand 
he carried a silk umbrella with crystal handle 
and dogVhead top. He had white kid gloves 
on, a gold watch in his fob, the wheel-Uke 
•chains and seals of which dangled and wriggled 
to his knees ; a white silk pocket-handkerchief 
protruded from one of tiiie breast-pockets of his 
j3wallow-«tailed coat, and a gpld-tCkSsvxx^ftAL <e^^F- 
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glass was suspended by means of gold and pink 
ribbon from his neck. 

" * May I take the liberty of asking, have I 
the pleasure of speaking to Owen Maebride ? as 
I heard Owen was sociable; but you, my dear 
sir, not being so, I am half inclined to doubt 
my sense of vision/ says this queer customer. 

" * Owen Maebride is my name, and every- 
where my nation,' says I. 

" * There's a touch of poetry in your words, 
and I am then speaking to Owen,' says he. 
* Delighted I am to meet you without the trouble 
of having to seek for you through the great big 
city of London : for to see you, Owen Maebride, 
is part of my business here.' 

" ^ Indeed,' says I, * then you want me, do 
you? Well, you are a funny little customer 
to think you can take an early rise out of me; 
or is it the toothache that makes me look sufS- 
ciently green in your eyes that you try to play 
on a body? Get out ! ' says I, * or I'll show 
you sport, and that, too, in three shakes.' 

" * Did you say sport ? I am passionately 
fond of sport. What kind would you show me, 
neighbour? ' says he. 

" * Well,' says I, * my sport would consist in 
knocking the daylights out of you, for I know 
your Leprahaun breed. So I'll just give you 
seven seconds to be off, otherwise I'll fling you, 
body and bones, into the Thames below, to- 
begin with.' 

" * My, my ! would you be so very rude as 

to do ail these things?' says the queer little 

customer ; ^foVy^ says he, ' I was informed that 
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you were not cruel, but a genuine free-liande3, 
kind-hearted, hot-headed boy, 'pon my life I 
was ; and that, too, by a friend of yours in 
Kilrush ; *pon my very life I was,' says he again 
as he laid down his traps, pulled out a gold 
snuff-box, took a pinch of snuff, and then drew 
his pocket-handkerchief quietly several times 
under his nose. 

" ' Pd honour a dog from Kilrush,' says I, 
* being from the neighbourhood myself. What 
do you know about it ? ' 

" *A delightful spot, is it not?' says he. 
' Sure,' he continued, * for the last sevenscore 
and seven years I lived there, and left just 
thirty minutes ago.' 

" ' Be easy,' says I. ^ Kilrush is a long way 
off, and no railway train could bring you here 
in ten times tliat time.' 

" * Trains ! ' says he, and he laughed out and 
struck his thighs with his open fists ; ' Lark- 
heel does not travel by train, but " foots it," 
and quicker, too, than any " special ;" in fact, if 
I wish to get up steam I can go ninety miles an 
hour, hold that gait for seven weeks, and yet 
have sufficient time for refreshments, amuse* 
ments, and to make friendly calls,' says he. 

" ' What length of a yarn would you be able 
to spin in the course of the journey ? ' says I, 
tipping him the wink. 

'* * Sir,' says he, as he took the bag and 
umbrella up, laid them down again, placed his 
left hand in his small-clotlies pocket, and put 
his eye-glass in position with his right hand ; 
' Sir,' says he, ' I never jest, never ; tsoML^^-^ 
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me to tell you that I can walk, ^n, talk, swim^ 
and climb, play ball, nine pins, billiards, and Aunt 
Sally, better and quicker too than any one else,, 
bar one, and he is to be hanged for his clever- 
ness,' savs he. 

" ' Talk is cheap and tongues are plenty,^ 
says I. 

" ' But here's a specimen,' says he ; and 
immediately he nearly turned himself inside out 
with twines and twists. 

" ' Be dad, there's something in you,' says I ;. 

* no doubt about it, and you may be an excep- 
tion to your class : so do tell me who you are, 
wliat you want, and whereyou are going to.' 

" ' Owen Macbride, I heard you were one or 
the " old stock : " I believe it, indeed I do,' says, 
lie ; ^ so now will answer your questions, in as- 
short and as full a manner as necessary. I 
oome from ELilrush ; 1 want your assistance ; I 
go home when my business is done here. Ii» 
fact,' says he, as he loosened his left knicker^ 
booker and commenced to rub his shin-bone^ 

* my business concerns you and all good men ;, 
indeed it does, Owen Miiebride.' 

" * Understand me, once for all : I tell you 
that I know you, so give over your blarney, or- 
I'll have notliing whatever to say to you ; but 
I'll meet you some other time and talk matters, 
over, if you keep cool and drop nonsense. Sa- 
fer the present good-bye, old fellow,' says I, 
turning on my heels to leare for home. But on« 
the instant my eye-tooth commenced to tunv 
and screw as bad as before. 

^^ ^Hokl a minute ; fair play and justice, my^ 
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jewel ! I demand you to give a hand. Even 
this very night ; lor I want a judge to decide 
matters between some folks and myself. Tim 
is the service you can render.' 

^* Now, as he spoke thus, I heard the paddles 
of a steamer agitating the river below, and 
voices cry out, * Stop her ! ' ^ Ease her ! ' ' Back 
her ! ' and like expressions ; so I looked through 
the woodwork of the bridge, and, sure enough, 
saw a little steamer, about the size of a two-oai* 
boat, waddling quite uneasy, and a number of 
highly-Klressed folk, small as the queer customer, 
getting &om the steamer up along the sides of 
the waU, like flies walking along the sides of a 
flitch of bacon. When they got on shore they 
turned i*ound to tlie bridge, i^^ere of course we 
met them ' fiill plump*' Now, as ihey came up to 
us, a voice fi^om amongst them cried out, ^ Bed- 
shanks, fall in/ Immediately a more shrill voice 
oalled out, ^ Nimbleknees, ditto.' Then another 
voice, sharp as a railway whistle, cried, ^ Swivel- 
jointe, ditto cepeated.' Pre8en% thr^ divisions 
were made : the flrsi wore bine caps, yellow 
swallow-tails, white waistcoats, buttoned-up 
shirts, red small-clothes, red stockings,, and red 
shoes with white buttons in them, gold chains 
and gold earrings; tliey wei'e headed by a 
bushy-headed fellow dressed like themselves^ 
but he was mounted on a cob pony; as he 
passed he lit a cigar by means of a spark which 
the ofi* fore-foot of his animal knoeked out of a 
paving-stone. The second division wore white 
caps, light claret-coloured swallow-tails, yellow 
plush small-clothes, white stocking with, dc^- 
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blue shoes and silver buckles, plaited shirts, no 
cravats nor waistcoats, but had little bells sus- 
pended from their ears, the tongues of which 
were tied by silver cords that ran through gold 
rings that gripped their noses; the latter they 
"COuld move upwards and downwards and to 
either side, and as they did so the bells tolled 
out the direction of such movement I was 
informed, too, that some of these fellows were 
sa expert at it as to be able to play any air, 
from a glee to a five-handed reel, on the bells. 
This lot was led by a person dressed like them- 
selves, but who was mounted on another cob 
pony ; he was old, ugly, bent-up, and stooped ; 
he wore glasses and carried a riding- whip. As 
each of this division raised a foot oft* the ground 
it gave seven shakes before it descended, and 
the shakes being ^ general ' in the division the 
effect was remarkably strange indeed. The last 
division, as they walked along, wound their legs 
round and round, wound their arms, wound 
their heads, wound their bodies, their ears went 
round, their eyes went round and round, and as 
they spoke their tongues and their teeth kept up 
a whirling motion ; their leader was like the lot, 
and mounted on a cob pony, which was afflicted 
with the whirl of the corps, for his eyes, ears, 
hoofs, and very tail wound round and round 
perpetually. This division wore sugar-loaf- 
shaped hats, red in colour, and with silver 
bands on them, olive short swallow-tail coats, 
yellow waistcoats, black cravats edged with 
white, standing shirt-collars, slate-coloured 
small'dothe&y stockings of silver thread, and 
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pumps of white tanned leather. The three divi- 
sions numbered many thousands, and were 
followed by seven small women with flowing 
curls, and dressed in red, white, green, and blue. 

" All crossed the bridge, a circle was formed, 
and the leaders rode into the centre of the circle. 
Then and then only did I ask Larkheel the 
meaning of all I beheld. 

" ^Oh, indeed; FU tell you then, and in 
a very few words, too,' says he. ^ Know, then,' 
he continued, 'that we, having received from 
the folk here a challenge to produce as good a 
man as they could produce, I was told off to 
represent us, and commanded by my people to 
go and to conquer. If beaten, I was to be trans- 
ported to the centre of gravity, there to sit and 
sigh over my misfortune for the space of 777 
years. It might be more a relief from care than 
otherwise, to get away from certain domestic 
encumbrances, but the term of banishment would 
be too long — so I determined not to lose, but to 
conquer. K conqueror, I was to get the title of 
the " Shining Daisy ,'* which is equal to a real 
dukedom with us; and to possess, but be at 
liberty to dispose of, all the unentailed property 
of my opponents. I was to be appointed deputy- 
governor of the Isle of Man, the Isle of Dogs, 
and Lambay Island. I was to receive in hard 
cash seven millions of golden money ; on one 
side of each coin my interesting countenance 
was to be stamped, and on the ot£er side was to 
be stamped a picture of the town of Kilrush. 
But the great drawback was this: I was to 
accept and act on the challenge of e\^Y^ ^-^^- 
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All I conquered lost their standing, and of course 
I could claim their properties. Well, the fact 
is, I conquered every mother's son that came 
before me. I was declared victor, and received 
my just rewards without much grumbling. So 
simple and easy-going a fellow as I appear to 
be,' continued Larkheel, ^ I'm *' somebody;" 
and now, to make a long story short, which I 
think impossible,' says he, 'yesterday's post 
brougiit me a challenge to meet and ^icounter 
in tlie city of London two other boasters ; and 
it is said they are extraordinary fellows, yet I 
am compelled to do or to die. If beaten, I shall 
lose half of what I before won ; if victorious, I 
shall be entitled to rule a district, and to receive 
a poll-tax Arom its inhabitants. 

" * Now,' he continued, ' my opponents supply 
one judge or referee. He is a fair judge, and 
not a blind one. I was advised to appoint you, 
Owen Macbride, on my behalf, sulgect to tiusir 
test. Will you act for me ? Will you stand ta 
the back of your own county chap? Answec 
me.' 

" ' Well, before I give an answer, I'd like to 
consult some of your friends as to their opinion 
of you,' says I. 

" ' What a 'cute fellow you are, Owen,' says 
he. ' I am quite satisfied and disposed to do 
everything above board, so you have only to go 
to Harrow-on-the-Hill, beyond there, and see my 
friends. I have to take a run over there too,' 
says he; 'but tell me, provided my friends 
prove to you that what I have told is true, and 
^)KPlN(||uicmour of us all is in jeopardy unless I 
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redeem it, will you be satisfied to aet without 
delay or procrastination, and also to undergo the 
foreigner's test? ' says he. 

" ' Of course I'll agree, as I was never the one 
to spoil sport ; but mark ! exj^ect no more feivour 
from me than if you were the black stranger,' 
soys I. 

" ' 'Pon my honour as a gentleman of means 
and station, I would not ask or expect more tham 
fair play ; this I do expect, and am sure of re- 
ceiving,' says Larkheel, and he continued r 
' As matters are settled so far, what do you 
think if we have a chat with the fellows here ? 
I think it would be well, as there is nothing 
like showing " pluck." '' 

" * I suppose you know that this is the age of. 
braaen-faces,' says I, in a jocular way, 

'^ ' Well, come along then,' says he. 

" We entered the ring. Larkheel was re- 
ceived kindly by all, especially by the three 
that* were mounted, who, when they saw him 
dismounted^ shook his hands warmly, and 
oflfered him pinches of snuff and cigars. He, 
in return, welcomed them, and introduced my- 
self to them as his intended judge. 

" ' But,' says the red-shanked leader, as he 
<lrew himself up, put his two thumbs through 
the arm-holes of his white waistcoat, walked 
over, and scanned my countenance closely — 
^ hniy says he, * does he agree to be tested V 

'^ ^ Quite so,' says Larkheel. * Owen, my 
boy,' says he, * don't you V 

*^ * K it be the custom of the countiy, it's net 
for me, a greenhorn, to refuse ; and ^Vvsa^ \. 'sacj 
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is this, that I am disposed to be Mr. LarkheePs^ 
judge, neither more nor less,' says I. 

*' * All fair,' says Redshanks. 

" * Ditto,' says Nimbleknee. 

" * Ditto repeated/ chimed in Swiveljoint 

" ' Gentlemen,' says Redshanks, as he rubbed 
his chin with the fingers of his left hand, — ^ gen* 
tlemen,' says he, *we have chatted over this 
matter, and one test is to be ^ 

" * Pardon me,' says Larkheel ; * my friend 
and myself have to just gad over to Harrow-on- 
the Hill. We will be here in seven minutes ; 
will you indulge us by waiting for that length 
of time?' 

'^ ^ Of course,' ^ Ditto,^ ^ Ditto repeated,' saya 
the leaders. 

" * Right and honourable,' says I ; ^ how are- 
we to go ? There's no " 'bus," you know, and 
the distance is considerable.' 

" ' Oh, I'll settle that,' says Larkheel, as her 
opened his carpet-bag, when immediately two 
beautiftd ponies jumped out^ and commenced U> 
grow until they became many hands high^ 
bridled and saddled. 

" ^ Mount, and off! ' says Larkheel. 

" ^ Mount, and off! ' says I. 

" In a minute I was whirled into the saddle- 
by a whirlwind, and iCommenced to fly through 
the air, and, to my surprise, immediately found 
myself at Harrow, and Larkheel by my side^ 
Larkheel dismounted, took £rom ms coat-tail 
pocket one of the canisters before alluded to^ 
opened it, removed from it the seven golden 
eagles it contained, placed them on the palm of 
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his right handy and then fiaid^ as he gazed on 
them — 

Harrow men, Harrow men, Harrow men wise, 
Up from your slumbers, immediately rise ; 
Rise from the hill-side, the valley and plain, 
For Larkheel, your victor, is chaJlenged again. 

Immediately away the eagles flew, screeching so 
loud as to cause the echo to be repeated seven 
times through the hills all round. After a short 
space of time they returned greatly enlarged, and 
harnessed to a silver chariot picked out with 
emeralds, gold, and rubies; their harness Was 
made of gold and swan-skin leather, and the 
cushions of the chariot were scarlet figured 
tabbinet ; two gorgeously-dressed postillions and 
two footmen were with the chariot ; and sitting 
smiling, and evidently quite at home and happv 
in the chariot, was an oldish-looking man, wim 
a gold-and-silver cap on his head, and a white 
stick in his fist ; I was afterwards informed he 
reigned in Harrow. Then followed prancing 
little chargers, all bearing, of course, riders: 
they came in hundreds and thousands. Then 
followed many grand chariots, and thousands of 
good people on foot, and all dressed like Lark- 
heel, but not so richly or gorgeous-looking. 
When they came to where Larkheel and I stood, 
they unfolded large silk silver-and-gold flags, 
and gave such a cheer as to nearly drive me to 
distraction with earache. Now, who do you 
think was sitting in one of the chariots, as proud 
as a peacock, and with his head in the air, but 
Bamy Oahill, the piper: there he was, sure 
enough, dressed up in fixv^ \5to^^^*^^^ "^^^T^*^ 
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on new silver-mounted pipes, and laughing ancl 
looking as hearty as if he were in a neish' 
hour's comer. Now, I always had my dodbts 
ahout Bamy, and to see hun in such company 
convinced me that my doubts were well founded^ 
When he saw me, from dint of laughing, he 
had to stop the pipes, and then he plaoeii iske 
•fiide of his left hand to the comer of his mouth, 
'threw me a wink, and says he aoroes, ' Hallo ! 
there you are, Owen acushla ; is your tootli 
better ?' I made no reply, for I was indignant. 
Larkheel at once put on an air of dignity^ 
pointed his right arm in a southerly direction^ 
raised his hat with his left hand, made a grace- 
ful bow, and said, 'On, gentlemen, on!' 1 
thought, of course, that an opportunity had come 
for me to show Larkheel that I was satisfied ; 
land having expressed myself to that effect, he 
remounted the pony, and we retraced our stepfi^ 
arriving at the bridge some seconds before the 
time specifie<l. We then dismoimted; and 
Larkheel and myself gave the ponies to a 
servant, and were soon surrounded by the 
thousands who came from Harrow, and by 
those that we had left waiting on us, and several 
bands of music began to play most delightfully. 
*' * Now for the test,' says Redshanks. ' It 
is, as we said before, to be simple and, I think, 
effective. We only require that Bfr. Owen 
Macbride be raised to tlie top of the nearest 
tel^raph pole; tliat the seventh spine of his 
backbone, which is convenient to his twelflili 
rib, and not very far from the " ftmny bone," 
Tjesi on the top of the pole ; that his legs and 
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arms be extended ; that seven of tis stand on 
each of bis feet, seven of iis stand on the palm 
of each of his hands, seven of us stand on the 
bridge of his nose, and seven of us stand on the 
'' pit of his stomach ;" rthen that two rppes be 
fastened to:hiB big toes ; rthat two other ropes be 
fastened aroond his ears ; that their ends extend 
from the points .of attaohment to the ground ; 
that seventy-seven .of us grip each rope below, 
and that '^ motion ^ he oonunenoed by a loi^, 
strong, and jumping pull at one side, and then 
at the other side, and be kept up for seven 
minutes, at the termination of which time, on 
being asked, "How are afl at Ballyhooly?" 
and that he replies, *^ Tol-lol, my pretty dear," 
we will then be satisfied — not otherwise ! ' 

" ^ As you desire «to :let one ^ 'oasy, rimre 
you might as well put my haokbone io rest on 
the crawn of old Admiral ]S[elson's head ih 
Charing OroBS,' Bays I, in a jiWnr way. 

" ^ I beg ten-thousand pardims for overlooking 
tlie admind; you slmU ^be placed there, as you 
desire it. Shall he not, gentlemen ? ' says 
Bedshanks. 

" * Ditto,' says INimbleknee. 

^* * Ditto repeated,' says 8wiveljoint. 

" * Do you really think me a fool, or a mad- 
man, or ajsprinkle of both?' says L 

}' ' Nothing of tibe kind,' says Bedshanks ; 
* but we will give what you have selected and 
desired.' 

" ' Bargained, desired, and selected to have 
my back broke above in the sky by bloodthirsty 
Leprahauns ! Oh, fudge, avic I ' aay^ 1* 
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^^ ^ Strong language that/ says the three 
worthies in one bream ; ^ and/ continued Bed- 
shanksy ^if you do not be up at once and 
wriggling, we'll spifflicate you, for you agreed 
to stand the test, and must do so.' 

^^ ^ Stand the test,' says Larkheel in a whisper^ 
^ and m heave you on the admiral's head in a 
jiflfey, and get you down safely, too,' 

" * I'm deceived,' sajrs I, * and I'll not be 
murdered by a pack of vagabonds.' 

" ^ Neighbour, are you up yet ? or what do 
you mean at all ? ' says Redshanks. 

" * Mean? ' says 1, putting my thumb to my 
nose, and looking at him with a saucy eye. 

*^ ' No impertinence. Folk, operate I ' says 
he. 

^^ On the instant I got two blows of some iron 
bar or other in the ribs, which brought me down 
on my back, and from that time my limbs got 
powerless, I could see, hear, ay, and feel, too, 
but that's all I could do. Well, what do you 
think ? but seven of the rascals caught me by 
each eyebrow, seven of them caught me by the 
nose, seven caught me by each ear, seven caught 
me by the toe-nails, seven caught me by the 
fingers, and seventy-seven got handspikes under 
my body. 

^< < We won't do yet, gents,' says Bedshanks, 
^ for we require men to grip the poll of his head, 
but there's nothing to hold by, for he's bald. 
WhatshaUwedo?' 

*' * Stick on a fly-blister, put fishing-hooks in 
it, and raise him by these means,' says Swivel- 
jolnt. 
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" * Haw, haw, haw ! good again ! ' says Red* 
shanks and Nimbleknee. 

" Well, the blister was applied, and I was 
raised to the admiral's poll. The ropes were 
applied, the motion was commenced, and even 
the standing on the pit of my stomach was not 
overlooked. The pain and suffering I endured 
were intense, as the motion increased in velocity 
every second. Well, just as the seven minutes 
expired, the rascals had such tugging and 
pulling that the ropes of one side gave way — 
the feet side it was — so I was jerked off the 
old admiral's head with such force as to cause 
me to revolve in the air like a sky rocket, and 
to be landed clean and decent in the centre of 
^t, Paul's Churchyard. Of course, the shock 
to my system was great, so I lay there senseless 
and sore, until the assassins came up, as well as 
my fiiends* 

^< < Now, then, shall we tickle his nose with a 
long straw, or apply a hot coal to the soles of his 
feet, to bring hun to ? ' says Redshanks. 

^^ ^ Or bite his left thumb, or apply smelling- 
salts under his nose ? ' says another, 

^^ ^ Better to prod under his fin^-nails with 
a bradawl or corker pin,' says anomer. 

^^ ^ Better, again, to get a bellows, and blow 
into his ears and down his windpipe,' says 
another. 

^^ ^ A dash of cold water is a good thing,' says 
another. 

" ' A pinch of snuff, or to bum feathers or 
old shoes at his nose, is best of all,' says an- 
other. 
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" ' What would you think of outtiug a vem ?'' 
says another. 

^' ' Try an electric eel,' Bays another. 

" ' Mesmerism or galvamc shocks is better/ 
says some one else. 

'' ' Good-bye to his dance ; and he was a 
stepper in liis day/ says another. 

'' ' Ye'll murd^ the darlint,' says another, 
wliom I knew to be Larkheel. ^ Has nobody a 
drain of good spirits?' says he. 

*' ' Yes,' says some one else. So the stimu- 
lant was applied and I ' came to.' 

" Then Bedshanks says, * How are aU at 
Ballyhooly ? ' 

" WeU, I was in the act of striking him with 
my shut fist across the side of the head, when 
Laikheel held my arm, shook it (Convulsively^ 
and then said, ri^it into my ear— 

" * Owen Macbride, dear and darlint, Bna^er 
the red^egged villain, or we are ruined for ever 
and a day.' 

'' Weil, I thought over the matter a second 
«r two. * Why should I,' says I to myself 
in my own mind, ^ ruin Laricheel to please tliese 
fellows, especially as a few blisters and bottles of 
physic will likely cure me? I'll disappoint them/ 
And so I did ; for when Bedshanks put the test 
thesecondtime,! replied, *Tol lol,my pretty dear. '^ 

" Immediately Larkheel caught me by the- 
two hands and attempted to shake tliem ; so I 
jumped up, without pain or ache, amid cheers,, 
waving of hats, banners, caps, and the grand 
salute of a thunder-cloud, which just then broke: 
above us. 
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" ^ Now for bumness/ says a broad-brim- 
hatted, big-headed, round-shouldered, knock- 
kneed person, for.hk size, dressed in plain broad- 
doth, and holding in his hands a roll of papers. 
This was Judge Neitherside, their referee. 

^^ ^ Happy and glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, Owen Macbride,' says he, as he looked 
tlirough his eye-glass, and appeared to pay 
particular attention to the rolling collar of my 
coat. 

" * Tlie happiness is entirely on my side, 
Judge,' says I, raising my hat, drawing the 
«ide of my left boot behind my right heel, and 
making a polite bow,.after the manner laid down 
in the ^ Polite Gentleman's Note^book.' 

^' Then the Judge ^removed his ej^^-^glasei^ 
came close to me, and «aid — 

^^ ^ Of course you have acted in ilm capacity 
before, Macbride,' says he, in a familiar way. 

*' ' Never, Ju<%e,' says I ; * nor would Iiaet 
on this occasion, only they were at .an ^nonplus- 
ibr a. referee.' ^ 

•'' ^The matter is simple enough,' sc^s he^ 
■^provided you keep your two eyes open; and 
should you consider me partial or one-sided^ 
you know what to do.' 

" * What should I do,' savs I, * Judge^ 
dear?' 

'' ' Protest, and the case will be discussed 
afterwards,' says he. 

" * Oh, then,' says I, ' look you here ; the 
way I enter a protest is this : — whenever I see 
foul play, I maKe my mark on the carcass of the 
doer of it, whether judge or jury % «>^^ Vsv ^^ 
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present instance, I intend that the rule I have 
always adopted holds good,' says I. 

" * Ha ! ha ! ha ! tip us your fist, for you 
^u*e a real man, Owen Macbride,' says he, ^ and 
I agree to your form of protest ; so to business.' 

** So the challenge was read by Judge 
Neitherside. It was this : — 

I challenge Larkhed, otherwise Shiningdaisy, to do 
'whatever I do, and defy him to do more. 

(Signed) Swfveljoint, 

" So, to work Swiveljoint commenced. He 
^stripped off his coat ; he pulled up his shirt- 
sleeves ; he put on a leathern apron ; he put up 
a small bellows ; he lit up a fire, and placed a 
pot on the fire ; he took from beneath his feet 
seven pieces of flint stones ; he pounded them, 
he washed them, he weighed them, he placed 
them in the pot ; he blew the fire under me pot 
with the bellows ; he stirred the pot with a lon^ 
glass ladle, and presently a white-purple and 
gold glow appeared to come &om the pot, then 
3, green-silver and pink glow ; so he stirred the 
)t, blew the fire under the pot, and then rubbed 
lis hands with apparent glee. Presently he 
removed the pot off the fire, and emptied its 
•contents on a square-grooved, white marble 
slab. When there, it separated into six different 
parts, consisting of gold, silver, mercury, lead^ 
sand, and water ; then, with the gold, Swiveljoint 
formed a gold ring, a gold spoon, and a gold 
dragon with seven legs, seven eyes, seven ears, 
seven feet, seven tails, and seven spear-pointed 
tongues. With the silver he formed an anchor, 
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a gardener's spade, a reaping-hook, a shepherd's 
crook, and a drinking-cup. With the copper 
he formed seven pence and seven halfpence, 
seven farthings, and a huntsman's horn. With 
the lead he formed a rifle-bullet, a swan-drop, a 
letter-seal, and a seal-balance. With the mer- 
cury he made a pocket telegraph, a looking- 
glass, and a weather glass. WiUi the sand he 
made a sand-glass ; and with the water he 
washed his hands, and then said, ^ I'm done.' 

" ' Wonderfiil ! ' says Judge Neitherside. 

" * Mighty wonderful, enturely ! ' says I. 

'' Loud music and clapping of hands told us^ 
of course, that our remarks as judges were 
deserved by Swiveljoint. 

<^ Then Larkheel commenced, just in the* 
same manner as Swiveljoint He removed hi» 
coat, tucked up his sleeves, and did everything, 
and fully as well as Swiveljoint. 

^^ When he washed his hands with the water, 
he stopped short, and put one hand to hi» 
forehead. 

" ^ Is it to be a tie ? ' says Judge Neitherside. 

" ^ Not at all,' says Larkheel. * But,' says- 
he, ' as I like to give Swiveljoint very fair play, 
I now ask him is he done? for if he can do 
more, let him commence at once.' 

" * Fm done,' says Swiveljoint. ^ Sure, I 
said so before ; and I defy you to make more 
out of the flints than I did, for as yet we're 
quits.' 

^^ ^ Look at this, then,' says Larkheel, as he 
placed one of the new copper pence on his 
thumb-nail, and then spun it in the ak« Isoss^^* 
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•difttely it appeared to possess all the colours of 
the rainbow, and to increase in size and shape, 
going up — up nearly into the clouds. It then 
came down again ^ a large baUoon, with car 
attached, and fully inflated. 

"^More wonderful still! What an age we- 
live in ! ' says Judge Neitherside. 

" * That bangs fianagher, and extraordinarily 
wonderful. Larkheel wins,' says I. 

" ' Ay^ clean and decent,' says the Judge. 

*' Cheers, caps in the air, loud and fancy 
tunes by the bands, announced to us that our 
opinion was correct, so we marked the chart — 

Test NOi 1- 

Larkheel Y iotor, and in the aae^ulaot. 

^Swiyeljoiiit ..... Yanquished, and below par« 
(Signed) Nichoi^as I^eitherside, Judge. 
OwEir Ma€brxdx, Judge ditto. 

" ' Another test is to come off next, I sup- 
pose,' sayB Bedahanks, looking* what they call 
skeered ; ' and I'm half-inclined to ' 

'^ * To what, d'ye say ? Iff it to give in, ^'ou 
mean?' says L 

'*^To compromise the matter,' says he. 

'^ * Excuse me,' says I, * but you must either 
go on with the dance or pay the piper; foF^ 
between you and I and the wall, nothing else 
will satisfy, or shall satisfy, Larkheel.' 

** ' Bight, Brother Macbride ; as men of 
honour and upright judges, we must insist on 
Redshanks abiding by his challenge, or con- 
sider himself licked, and retire upon the merits,' 
s»j^8 Brother Judge Neitherside* 
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" ' And consider himself a coward, too,' says 
Lariiheel. 

" ^ Go on, then/ says Redshanks ; and so we 

did. 

The undersigned challenges Larkheel to a pedestrian 
encounter of seven miles, to be competed for round the 
base of St. FauPs church spire, London. 

(Signed) Nimblexnce. 

" So we, as referees, placed ourselves outside 
on the golden ball of tfie St Paul steeple, for 
from diere only could we see and note the result 
of the race. Nimbleknee and Larfcheel * fell 
in,' and the latter had the baok strings of his^ 
breeches, before alluded to^ attached to hi& heels, 
sa as to act as powerful leva's. Then the word 
was given, and off the heroes seampiered ; an# 
after running the full distanee, as calculated 
OH a moon-lit cloud by Judge Neitherside, we 
found that Larhheel was the winner; so we 
marked the chart — 

Te35T Pinal. 
Larkheel . . . Yictor—cool and comfortable; 
Nimfoleknee . . Yanqnished — ^not a.leg1x>'8taQd'0B. 
(Signed) Nicholas Nbitheiisidb, Jud|^. 
OwKN Macbrlde, Jodge ditto. 

" Ah J it would have done your heart good to^ 
see the caps in the air and on sticks ; to see 
all.the smiling faces, ^iced abit, it is true, with 
frowning ones ; to hear the cheery music, and 
all sorts of goings on below ; and tlie proudest 
hoy in the whole lot waa Barny Cahil. Well, 
to see how his head and feet went, and his 
elbows went, and his fingars went, and his 
mouth and whole body went into all \s«s!E5>«t 
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of strange shapes and attitudes. Now and then 
he would stop his pipes, put his hat on the 
chanters, hold them over his head, and shout 
out — 

^' ' Our boy bates the world ! May he live 
long and die happy, the darUnt! And here's 
to ourselves — in music, mind, for there's no 
liquor allowed — and the sky over us ! ' 

*' So this is how matters went on, until at 
last says I to Judge Neitherside — 

" * We had better get down. Judge,' says I. 

" ' By-the-by, I was forgetting that on ac« 
coimt of the fun below,' says he. * And now 
I am thinking that the job will be more difficult 
than it was to get up, on accoimt of the slant, 
and the tendency to frost there is,' says he. 
^ However, as judge, I have to be prepared for 
all emergencies ; so I just brought this piece of 
rope in my pocket, which I'll place round the 
top here, and we can get down by it, as it ia 
long enough, and strong enough up to eighteen 
stone ; and you're scarcely that,' says he. 

^* * Scarcely,' says I, * being, last year, only 
nine stone ten.' 

" So I helped to fix the rope roimd the spire, 
and, when it was ready, my brother judge went 
down by it easy enough, and was received below 
with all manner of cheers and merrymakings. 
Then I commenced to descend too, and had 
barely got more than a few yards down, imtil 
the rope began to stretch, spin, and twist round. 

" * Oh, Owen Macbride, the rope is going, 

and you're a gone man unless you get back to 

the top at once t ' says I. So, holding on by one 
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hand, I made a jumping effort to grip near the 
top with the other hand, when snap went the 
rope, and down I came, head over heels, smash- 
ing everything I came against, and getting 
smashed in return, until I reached the bottom, 
when, of course, the smashing on both sides 
ceased. 

" ' I'm in chaneys now, at all events,' says I ; 
*.and so much for victories and the honour and 
glory of high life.' 

" * Moonshine and fiddlesticks I Get up and 
pay for your bed,' says a voice ; my pumps and 
iegs getting a shake at the same time. 

" ^ Ye villains ! I'll get ye smatthered, dead or 
alive, for I know it is Redshanks and his crew 
that are taking advantage of my shattered state,' 
says I ; ' and my own friends don't know as yet 
of the accident.' 

^^'Ha, ha, ha!' from numerous voices, was 
tlie only response my remark received, until 
«ome one at length called out a second time — 

" ' Get up, I say, and pay for your bed. 
Here's your boots.' 

" ' I'm a weekly lodger, and have always 
paid in advance,' says I, making a strong effort 
to open my eyes and to sit upright ; for, bad as 
I was, the very thought of hearing people say 
things to disparage my character annoyed me. 

" Well, what do you think ? I was not at 
St. Paul's at all, but at the foot of Black- 
friars Bridge, with stragglers all roimd, and 
two policemen, with their elbows on their knees, 
looking down at me. 

" So says I to one of them, in a friendly kux<L 
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of way, ' Robert, dear Robert' (I was afraid to* 
call him by the pet name of * Bobby/ and 
thought the term ' Policeman ' distant like, and 
not suited to my abject state) — ' Robert, dear 
Robert,' says I, ' collect the pieces carefully, for 
I'm done and dead, and it may save me trouble 
on a future occasion.' 

'^ ' Thin yer not kilt, though yer say yer is,' 
says a voice that I at once recognised to be 
Barney Cahil's, the piper ; and says he, ' I was 
jist passin', thin, on my way home from Widow 
Foley's tea-party, when I heard the rumpus^ 
goin' on ; so, says I, that's Owen Macbride,. 
and in a hobble too, if he's over the clay ; and 
so it is, sure. But tell mCj is yer tooth better, 
Owen?^ says he. 

'' Before I had time to reply, it struck four 
o'clock. The pressing and energetic solicitations 
of the police to get on my legs, induced me to 
attempt to do so, I did stand on my legs, much 
to my surprise ; and having made a casual scru- 
tiny of my whole body, found that I was not a 
' damaged lot.' 

" Never since, however, have I been able to 
ascertain how I escaped my fall from the spire ; 
by what mode of conveyance I was removed 
from there to the bridge ; how or by what 
means I suffered so much anxiety and did so- 
much practical work, in little more than half an 
hour's time ; nor has Larkheel ever informed 
me of the confirmation of his appointment as 
governor of a district, nor of his safe return ta 
the old town of Kilrush." 



THE LANDS OF NOD AND THE 
*^ WATERS'' OF GALWAT. 

(A EATHEE TIDEY STOEY.) 



Acting on the advice given me by the doctor — 
who, when I consulted hira for my pains and pal- 
pitations, said, " You will have to go ; believe 
what I tell you : nothing but the salt sea-bathing 
will leave you sound and wholesome; go at 
once ; spend a trifle of time and money in the 
neighbourhood of Galway Bay, attend to . the 
bathing, and employ the remaining portion of 
the time in looking at the ships, in picking up 
cockle-shells, in seeing what is to be seen, and 
making yourself conversant with the place" — I 
went at last to the water for the good of my 
health, and for a trifle of diversion as well. 

Now, it was on the evening of the fourth 
day after my arrival, that, sauntering leisurely 
along the strand, with both my eyes fixed look- 
ing at the red sun — so like the bright bottom of 
a new copper kettle — as it was about to take a 
dip in the great green-and-blue sea, I wondered 
and thought at the same time how the same sun 
could dive down and down, and re-appear on the 
next moniing above the dry lawd ?cv\d.Vi<AxvcA\»x 
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back, although on that evening I saw it, piece by 
piece, slipping and dipping down into and 
getting quenched-like by the Atlantic watery 
waves ; and the more I thought about this 
matter, the less I made of it then and since. 
Then I thought of my brother who, years ago, 
sailed over that same sea for America, and 
promised never to return without, a mint of 
gold in his pocket and a watch in his fob ; and 
I mourned over his ill nature to his own born 
brother in not turning a scratch of a pen occa- 
sionally ; so I thought about these things for 
some time, and then said to myself, half aloud, 
^' Maybe my brother is sick, or dead, or didn't 
save the gold and the watch, and is bashful in 
regard of writing more betoken." 

"Very likely, and quite true, you duffer," 
said a voice quite near to me. '* Very likely, 
and quite true, you duffer," said the same voice 
again. 

Startled at the sudden and quite unexpected 
voice, I looked, of course, to see who the 
speaker was, and where he was likewise ; and, 
sure enough, observed, sitting on a little barrel 
that had been washed in by the tide, a tall 
gentleman, dressed in military uniform. He 
had his arms folded on his breast, his legs 
stretched out and crossed, his head bent down, 
and his chin seemed resting on his breast-bone ; 
his eyes appeared closed, as if in sleep. 

" Very likely, intirely, you duflFer," again he 
repeated. 

" Does your honour really think so ? " I said, 
losingy of course, all control of myself, so 
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anxious was I to know if the gentleman 
thought that my brother's ingratitude was 
owing to the causes I named in my own mind. 

" Who dares to disturb my slumbers ? is it 
you, duffer?" he then said, as he opened his 
eyes, unlocked his arms, uncrossed his legs, 
drew out a long and shining sword, and jumped 
to my very side with one bound. 

" I beg a thousand pardons ; it was me and 
not Mr. Duffer, and never a one of me knew 
you were here at all at all till you answered the 
questions I put to myself; for Fd be the last 
man in the parish to disturb any decent gentle- 
man's sleep," I said. 

^' Don't apologise; don't mention it — for it 
is your very self I had been on the look-out for, 
and just took a nap to kill time until you w^ould 
turn up," said he, as he put up the big sword, 
and placed his right hand on my left shoulder. 

" In the name of wonder, how do you know 
mo, and what could you be after wanting me 
for ? " I said, as I shivered like a scraw-lugger 
(or, scragh slughada). 

" We all know you, Stephen, avick ; and I 
have come especially to make a man of you," he 
said. 

" Nonsense, man," I said ; " sure I came from 
the county Westmeath below, from one side of 
Castletowndelvin, for sea- water benefit, so you 
don't know a feather of my cap, let alone all 
about me." 

" Haw — ^haw — haw," and he laughed ; " in- 
deed I do, and of your rheumatic?* «sA ^"^sBSk 
likewise; sOy strongly adviae nowVo y^ ^s^^^fCiS?* 
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woollen stockinors and inside flannel small- 
clothes, and also to carry a trifle of sulphur in 
your pockets," says the military gentleman. 
"But," he continued, as he folded his arms, 
and looked into my face — ^' but," says he, 
" my business here is not so much in the 
capacity of a physician as the ambassador 
of a foreign power, that takes a lively 
interest in your welfare; and should you 
really desire to be rich, to see your brother, 
likewise to observe the broad lands and state 
of the crops in America, it is quite within my 
power to satisfy your curiosity, more betoken,'' 
said he ; " so tell me out of hand, do you desire 
these things? and now speak out like a 
man." 

" Thin, in regard to a trifle of money, it's 
useful betimes; yet I don't know why you 
should be so liberal to a stranger. However, if 
it be a burthen to you, FU take a little, and 
relievo you, please your honour ; and as for a 
desire to see my own flesh and blood of a 
brother, I would travel all the world over on 
that errand, provided the journey could be done 
without going aboard ship and taking a sail, as 
I dread the watery deep," I said. 

" Come along, then ; gold we can spare, and 
America and your brother you shall see, without 
as much as wetting the sole of your foot ; so 
come along," and he Unked my arm. 

Well, we jogged along quietly, and in the 

balmy cool of the evening, until we arrived at 

the foot of a grassy hillock, which lay to the 

Jeft of the longy winding, aivi ?^<^-e.Q>N^T^ 
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•strand. We walked then to the top of the 
hillock, on which was placed a round stone. 

" Stand with me on the top of this stone," 
^ays he, as he placed his foot on its top. 

I, of course, did as he asked me to do ; and 
immediately the stone commenced to turn round, 
and round, and round, first slowly, then very 
quickly. 

" Let me off this ^ merry-go-round,' I said. 

" Can't," he said ; " we're in motion." 

^^ I don't want the. motion, nor won't stand 
this," I said. 

" Can't help you ; we travel at the rate of a 
mile a second," he said back again. 

" I'll tumble off, and be killed dead, for my 
head is light." 

" Gret on your knees, and hold on by your 
hands ; but, mark ! if you fall off you'll be made 
chaneys of," he said. 

" Oh ! murder-in-ounds ! what a fool I was 
intirely! why did you take in an innocent 
boy ? " I said, as I got on my knees, and put my 
two arms round the legs of the miKtary deceiver, 
as I called him. 

So we continued to wheel and spin and whirl, 
like a quern, and to make a large opening in 
the ground. The sky above us appeared very 
high up, and all around us appeared cold, dark, 
and uncomfortable, and we went down, and 
down, and down ; so the very life was frightened 
»out of me. 

'^ Are you there, general? " I said at last. 

" Yes, Stephen," said he ; " don't fear." 
^ " Kill me decently, and. \e2kN^ ^ovsva xsv^ia^^s* 



i 
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and tokens of me for the neighbours to see ; but 
don't run away with me, body and bones," I 
said. 

" Never a fear of you," he said ; " hold on." 

" You'll suffer for this yet ! and I can't hold 
on," I said, "for no mortal man can stand 
it." 

" You're after the fair, for the journey is 
over. Lob us," he said; so the whirling got 
less. " Lob us," again he said ; so the motion 
stopped. " Lob us," said he again. Presently 
the round stone divided into three portions, and 
we popped down into ^ brilliant lighted room 
below. 

" Good gentlemen, whoever you are, ghost or 
goblin, let me out of this place," I said. 

" What ! " he said ; " are you chicken- 
hearted ? do you doubt my sincerity ? " 

" Oh ! thin I am chicken-hearted, and doub^ 
all about you. But how am I to get back ? " I 
said. ^ 

" Stephen O'Finegan," said he, " you're the- 
first coward of the name I ever knew or heard 
of. Take a pinch of snuff and courage," said he^ 
as he shook me by the coat-collar. 

" I'm done," I said ; " good-bye to every- 
body — to the green fields of old Ireland, and to 
the green fields of America as well; for I'm 
sure the good people have a holt of me. Oh ! 
what a sad end has been put to the beginning of 
my young days and bright prospects ! All that's 
bright to fade and be nipped in the bud is bad 
enough ; hut to be taken out of the world, body 
sud sleeves, hy a kidnapping 'wVvat-^ou-TCk^c^j-o^- 
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^em is hard on young blood to stand," and I 
mourned and lamented bitterly. 

" Cheer up, old fellow ! don't fret. Listen, 
there's music for you ! " he said, as he tapped me 
on the back. 

" What ! music, sure enough ! Where are 
we at all at all ? " I said. 

^' You're in the Lands of Nod, and this is the 
king's chamber, more betoken," he said. And 
he continued, " They are musical meals he takes. 
In fact, the only food required here is music ; 
but folks to play it are sometimes difficult to be 
found. The king dines now, Stephen." 

" Sure, I knew you were deceiving me," I 
said, ^' for there is no king in America." 

" Ye're not in America, but in the Lands of 
Nod, man, where Neptune is king ; and I am 
an ambassador to his court," said he. 

" Court and Neptune be blowed ! " I said ; 
** you're all one pack of two-faced villains." 

" Not exactly ; Neptune doesn't do the blow- 
ing part, though he gives a hand at high tides, 
shipwrecks, takes of herrings, ling, oysters, and 
cockles ; and between you and me and the wall, 
had a finger in the breaking of the Atlantic tele- 
graph wires. He is related to Mars and other 
high-up folk," he said. 

" And to Cupid and jolly old Bacchus," I 
said, smiling, for I doubted him. 

" Only by marriage he is related to Cupid, 
and knows Bacchus just as a pot companion," 
he said. 

"Bless me!" I said; "he must be a sore 
fellow." 
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''You have it, Stephen," he said; ''the 
rheumatic gout troubles him sometimes, and he 
lets us know it." 

" But what is the music and dancing about ? " 
I said. 

" Sure, you stookawne," said the general, 
^' we live intirely on music, the drama, and an 
odd turn on the floor, but find it difficult to keep 
up the regal stock of musicians." 

" On account of the boys going to the harvest, 
I suppose," I said. 

" No ; oiir boys never have to seek work in 
a foreign parish : so you're wrong again, 
Stephen," said he, as he whirled and played 
with the nobby tassel of his grand scarlet saafa. 

" The old saying of ' Banagher banging the 
d — 1 ' is surpassed intirely by the ' pure nuts ' 
down here," I said. 

" Stephen, " said the general, as he let go his 
nobby tassel and placed his hand on my shoulder 
— " Stephen," said he, " our means are un- 
bounded, in so fai' as lucre and gold ; at the 
same time, we are sometimes at an amplish 
for musicians, by reason of music being oui^ 
natural means of support— in fact, the escu- 
lent of these parts ; and it could not be other- 
wise, for we use up our esculent so mighty 
fast ; the old post-horse style of yer own 
<50untry is nothing to it. In fact," said he, 
" once a musician commences we never let 
him stop or ' draw rein ' until he expires, 
which generally takes twenty-four hours to 
accomplish. And to make matters to you, 
Stephen^ more distinct and p\am, 25\q^ tclsi i£% 
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observe that our musicians are of three kinds — 
say, 1. Fiddlers (a numerous class, and gene- 
rally long-lived) , and stringed instrument-players 
of all kinds. 2. Organ-grinders and piano- 
players. 3. Wind-instrument blowers and 
vocalists. Now, the first and second classes 
wear their fingers to stumpy wrists in about 
twenty-two hours, and the tiiird class blow out 
in about twenty hours — all, all die by either the 
shakes or windy-bustion." 

" They're going it strong now, at all events," 
I said, " and I do think some of them are 
singing." 

" You're right; the old king is in rather a 
doting state of life, and they are humomdng him 
a bit," said the general. 

" Ay, and puffing him a bit, too, general," I 
said. 

" Ha, ha! — hush!" he said. So I did hush 
whilst a song went on in this wise : — 

Neptune, king of every sea, 

Hi, ho ! hi, ho ! 
Ever young and ever gay. 
Beautiful as Galway Bay, 

Hi, hi, ho ! 
Billows at thy dread command, 

Hi, ho I hi, ho ! 
Flow and ebb o*er every strand, 
And thy rage they fear on land, 

Hi, hi, ho I 
So, to deck thy brow, oh, king, 

Hi, ho ! hi, ho I 
Pearled wreaths of gold we bring, 
And in harmony we sing. 

Hi, hi, ho ! 

^' Bravo, bi japers 1" 1 m^, ^\»^^ \ar^ ^\^as^ 
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voice ; as the singing was so good and so weD 
"humoured" by the dancing steps, no mortal 
man could stand it without emotion. Well, I 
had scarcely said the words when the big door 
partition of the room gave a snap-like report, 
disappeared, and there we were, sure enough, 
standing foniinst the king himself, and no mis- 
take. There he was, alive and kicking, and hi& 
tail of courtiers, too, and a grand sight they 
were for a gawkeen like me to be looking at. 
Of course, I was afraid at first ; but we soon get 
used to greatness. " 'Tis nothing when you're 
used to it," as the showman said when he swal- 
lowed the roasting-spit, and then drew through 
his mouth from the bottom of his lowest stomach 
three dozen yards of fancy ribbon, a bodkin ^ 
and a pair of scissors. So 'twas with me then. 
Now, the old cock of a king was dressed mighty 
grand intirely. He was, as I say, old — very- 
old, with white curly hair and large white beard,p 
small, sharp, blue eyes, red cocked nose, and a 
hairy mouth. He had Eoosha-leather, silver- 
buckled shoes, pink silk stockings, a buckskin 
knee-breeches, drab cassimere waistcoat, and no 
coat at all at all, but a gown, like a woman, of 
green velvet, trimmed with gold lace. He had 
no shirt (I suppose cotton was up in the Lands of 
Nod), but he wore a coral necklace bespangled 
with diamonds and bejewelled. He had no 
cravat ; but he had on his head a mitre of solid 
gold, crimson velvet, jewels, rubies and emeralds; 
a bunch of seals dangled from his fob, and his 
fingers were bright with brilliants. He held in 
one hand a. very long three-gravivei ^VVriofoxt^ 
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and in the other hand he held a copy of the 
Mystic Shell, the daily court paper of his country, 
which he appeared to read most attentively. He 
was seated on the back of a golden whale, and 
fanned by comely mermaids, with tails of great 
beauty. 

Now, the instant the king set his eyes on me 
— *'How do you do? How are the rheuma- 
tics, Stephen O'Finegan? and right welcome 
you are to court," he said. 

" Pretty well, I thank yer majesty; and I 
hope all your own care are well and hearty," 
I said. 

** Can't complain ; I'm about the worst of 
the lot, with this toe of mine," said he. 

" I'm sorry you am't as well as your 
majesty wishes," I said. 

" Thank you, Stephen," said his majesty. 
" Now, my poor boy," said he, " we have watched 
you daily by the sea -shore, kicking up the 
sand with the toes of your pumps, and thinking 
over your pains and rheumatics, likewise your 
brother's long and silent absence ; so we said to 
our royal selves, We will do something for that 
decent and honest boy, Stephen O'Finegan, for 
a trifle of gold and riches might lie in his way, 
and serve him much; virtue should not be 
disregarded." 

" I don't know how to express my gratitude 
for yom* kindness to me," I said ; " but I do feel 
grateful intirely to your most noble majesty." 

" Don't say a word about it, Stephen, alana," 
said his majesty. " So, to begin," he said, 
" here's a trifle of diamonds of the briffjxte-s.t 
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water, aiid a little bag of pearls, and a few 
jewels, and a lot of emeralds, and rubies, and 
corals that got mixed. Here, also, is a long- 
bright bar of real solid gold, taken from the- 
wreck of the Royal George many years ago^ 
Take the lot, and be happy." 

So I filled my pockets with finery, and got a 
couple of strong fellows to give a lift with the- 
bar of bright, yellow, shining gold to my 
shoulder. 

'' Excuse me a minute," said his majesty, 
" but I liave learned you desire to see the States 
of America and your dear bom brother. If so,, 
look into this glab and you will see the former,'^ 
said he, as he pointed to a circular piece of 
diamond, placed as an eye in the left side of his 
golden whale's head. Well, I looked, and saw 
in the distance a beautiful blue sky, large forests^ 
cities, people, and lakes. 

" Do you see anything?" said he. 

" Yes, your majesty ; the States," I said. 

" Grood. Now for your brother," he said^ 
" Look into the other glabJ^ So I looked into 
the other diamond, placed in the right eye of 
the head of the whale. 

" What's this ? " I said in astonishment. 

" Your brother," said his majesty, laughin 
and rubbing his beard. 

" Why that is the very boy that brought me- 
here," I said, " or his potographi." 

" Of course," said his majesty ; " he's now at 
your back." So I looked round, and there he 
was, sure enough. 

^^ Don't you know me, Stephen, avick?"* 
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said the general, and he laughed as he spoke^ 
*' Sure," said he, " I deceived you up to this, 
time." 

" You ! " I said, as I recovered from the dol- 
drum, and stared at him from heel to horn. 

" Yes, man alive ; troth you can see the little 
white tuft of hair on my head which you used to 
pull long ago ; look here," and he removed his 
shakoo and showed me the tuft, which I, of 
course, remembered. 

It is needless to say that we embraced and 
cried salt tears. So when he had done inquiring 
for everybody, said he, " Stephen, it is time 
y6u'd bid good-bye to his majesty, and then I 
will see you to the top of the little hillock, and 
give you a hand in carrying the bar of bright 
gold, as it is heavy." 

I went over and thanked his old majesty, and 
all his tail of courtiers, and made my '* obedi- 
ence " in regard of gripping between my thumb 
and middle finger the snout end of his nose, and 
giving it a mighty little gentle squeeze, which 
is the way we take leave from the court of the^ 
king of the Lands of Nod; and then, as 
directed by my brother, the genejral, I stood 
opposite the round hole where the stone was 
that divided and let us drop down, and placed 
my empty hand on my brother the general's^ 
shoulder. All on a sudden we were raised 
out of the ante-room through the hole, and 
in the twinkling of an eye the three pieces 
of stone came together, and we stood on the 
stone and commenced to go up, up to the 
other world — this world, I mean— just in the 
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fashion we went down. At last we arrived at 
the top of the little hillock. "I'm tired, 
Stephen," said my brother, the general, as he 
threw off his shoulder the bright bar of solid 
guinea gold (for on our way up he had taken a 
lift of it to help me) ; " and no wonder;" said he, 
" for it's no joke of a bar. I must now be off 
back again ; but first, let me put this gold on 
your shoulder." And he raised the beautiful bar 
of gold and fixed it on my shoulder. 

" I suppose there's no use in fretting, as we 
meet so soon, Mike, dear," I said. 

^' Tut, tut, good-bye. I'll drop up in a day or 
two," he said. And he shook my liand, wiped 
away a tear of affection, stood on the round 
stone again, began to descend, and was soon in 
the Lands of Nod — I have no doubt. 

Left to myself I walked along the strand, 
from the little hillock towards my lodging ; 
with my pockets full and bending down with 
the wealth of nations, and my shoulder ready 
to crack in two by reason of the weight 
of the big bar of bright and shining yellow 
guinea gold. So I was thinking what on 
earth I would do with it all. *• Gtet it 
cashed in the bank, and buy a mansion in the 
'Cumbered Estate Court," I said ; '* start a shop 
in a country town ; go travel, and become 
another absentee landlord ; attend fairs, and 
get into the world of cattle-jobbing ; marry a 
lady, and settle down ; build a school, and get 
my name punched up on it, to be handed down 
to posterity; or, keep cool and what I have, 
and say nothing to a soul for the present," I 



\ 
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said ? Well, this is how I was thinking, when 
all of a sudden my I'ight foot commenced to 
sink in the sand of the sea, and I could not get 
it to follow up my other foot. Then my other 
foot commenced to sink too ; so I got stuck in 
the mud or sand, and gradually began to go down, 
down, down; but I held a tight hold of the bar of 
bright gold, until I was down below my knees in 
the sand. Still, I went down, down, and down, 
and the wet and wicked spewy sand, chilly and 
cold, was all around me as far as my waist, and 
the fear of being smothered and choked had the 
wits driven nearly out of me, and down, down, 
down, I went, and the salt sea water and gritty 
sand were getting into my ears, and I held back 
my head, for a body has a right to keep his 
head over water as long as he can do so. "A 
minute more," I said to myself, *' and I am a gone 
man ! and what a fate to be sand-bed-ridden in 
this way, to die inglorious in sight of land, and 
within a stone's throw of my very heart's blood 
of a brother ! " So I shouted out, " Mike, Mike 
alana, dear! I'm choked and suffocated in a 
watery grave ! " At the same time I let go the 
bar of bright solid guinea gold, and tried to 
kick like mad. 

Well, be the power of Moll Kelly, what 
do you think? I — I — I awoke! — for it 
was sleeping I was, all the time, and found 
myself partly covered by the coming-in tide ! 
For you see it's what I lay down in the nice hot 
sand to rest myself, and to look at the beauty of 
a setting sun, the ships, and the Connemara 
mountains. So, by mistake, I fell fast aslfti<K^^^ 
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45upport, for so far, but I told her lately " stays'' 
might help both of us. I think she understood 
me, for, said she, " I will look to it." I do 
not think she did look to it, however. 

Mother and I live in a very old city, and in 
what had been a verv retired street. We took 
our house on account of its " quiet neighbour- 
hood," but the railway terminus and the new 
paving blocks have converted it into a rattling 
locality. I am obliged to study in a three-pair 
back, and with plugged ears. So much for 
improvements. 

Down west mother has a sistei* — ^Aunt Mar- 
garet. She is old, unmarried, and I think that 
she is a strong-minded woman. Mother thinks 
so too. Aunt Margaret is rich ; she lives in a 
large, old, ivy-clad house, situate in a green 
plantation, and feeds calves, turkeys, and young 
lambs. I was at her house — " DeiTybramble 
Manor" is the name of it — once upon^ a time. 
Aunt Margaret is no way like mother, unless 
that she, too, reads without glasses. Twice 
annually Aunt Margaret comes to town ; not 
for the purpose of seeing mother and I, but to 
arrange with her banker and her broker. Last 
time she was in town, she told us thJit her shares 
in the railway companies were more than 
fiufEcient to qualify her as director for each, 
were ladies admissible. I proflfered her my 
services, and said I would represent her if 
it would do, but she said I should " mount 
the hill of fame by means of my own ladder." 
I told Aunt Margaret that my difficulty lay 
j'n the procuration of the ladder, and that if 
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dreamed, and was awoke by the evening tide 
coming in, and dabbling me all over. And sure, 
all I brought to the lodging that night was my 
wet clothes ; sarra jewel or diamond was in my 
pockets (for I searched them up and down) ; 
but I declare to you, I seemed to have ex- 
changed an old enemy for the troubled dreana 
and the wetting. The d — 1 a rheumatic pain or 
palpitation I had from that day to this, never a 
onel and stranger still, next American post 
brought me a letter from my brother Mike ; it 
had a trifle of an enclosure in it. 



THE "FLY IN THE MILK JUG," AND A 

QUEER CUSTOMEE. 



Once upon a time, and a very queer time it 
was, there sat near the fire, in the coffee-room 
of the ''Brown Bear" Hotel and Tavern, 
several gentlemen. 

They were " first class " gentlemen, if titles 
and honours constitute first class gentility. 

The time was evening, there was snow falling, 
and several inches deep of it had fallen already ; 
consequently the gentlemen did not feel disposed 
to leave the coffee-room of the " Brown Bear '* 
Hotel and Tavern ; but, on the contrary, desired 
rather to make an " evening's sitting " of it, as 
the felicity of a good fire and " something with 
it" within were preferable to snow flakes and 
frosty air without And although one or two 
of the gentlemen did express a wish that the 
atmosphere might shortly put on a more pro- 
pitious aspect, yet there was nothing in the 
manner of any there present to denote " irre- 
sistible uneasiness," or a desire to ''leave at 
^ hazards." 

Therefore it was not at all difficult tairLttci<i»jL^ 
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topics for conversation ; nor was it at all difficullr 
to continue the discussion of the topics introduced^ 
for a " good fire and sometliing with it" seldom 
fail — very seldom fail, indeed — to develop tlie 
jocular qualities of even the most dull, dogged, 
and unpoetic company. 

The company within the coffee-room of th^ 
" Brown Bear " Hotel and Tavern were neither 
dull, dogged, nor unpoetic. So PU draw aside 
the screen that separates us from them. Look I 
and listen ! — they don't mind us. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! and did it really occur ? " said 
Sir P. Wriggles, Bart, to Colonel Culpepper, 
as he sipped his ruby vintage with gusto, and 
seemed rather " tickled " at Colonel Culpepper'© 
previous remarks. 

" True, as I live, Sir P. ; tnie^ as I live,'* said 
Colonel Culpepper; and he emphasised the words 
and scanned the features of the company pre- 
sent — for others were there, and others sipped 
ruby vintage just then — who seemed to enjoy 
the observations of Colonel Culpepper likewise. 

" But how did it occur, and how was it he 
made such a fool of himself ? " asked one of the 
party. 

'' Quite simply," Colonel Culpepper responded, 

" Give us particulars. Colonel. Come, tell u» 
all about it, for we are so anxious that I feel 
convinced you will comply with our request," 
said Sir P. Wriggles, Bart. 

"After Sir P. Wriggles' song, so often pro- 
mised," said Colonel Culpepper, " I will be 
happy to give you, gentlemen, a ' full, true, and 
authentic account.' For, although it may not 
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1)6 considered right and proper to retail domestic 
matters, nevertheless Timothy Tugg's faux pa^s 
inust form an exception ; so give us the song, 
Sir P., and my story shall follow, I promise 
you." 

" I don't sing," said Sir P. Wriggles, Bart., 
;as he smiled. 

" Attempt it for once in your long lifetime," 
responded Colonel Culpepper, 

" It would prove a dead failure," said Sir P. 
Wriggles, Bart. ; '' and I remember but the words 
for one song, the suitable air for which has not 
yet been composed, nor is it likely to be for 
centuries to come.'* 

" We will be quite satisfied with the words,** 
said Colonel Culpepper. 

•" Well, if they please you, here goes,'* the 
Baronet replied as he commenced — 

THE BEERY AGE. 

*'^ My heart is sick, my head is sore, 
1 fed a chill in every pore. 
* Why so ? ' you ask. The cause is queer, 
The cause is — ^cause I want my beer." 
'Thus saith Jessie Jane Mahood, 
And, ah ! her ^^ cause " I uoderstood ; 
No cash she had, and nought was near 
Wherewith to " pop " to get her beer. 

-*' Young man, a penny, if you please — 

And may you prosper all your days! — 

^Twill get me half a pint of beer ; 
My hearths so low, I'm ill, my dear« 
Thanks to your honour ; perhaps you'll stop 

And try yourself a little drop ? " 

By Mother Browne those words were said : 
•She added, " Beer's as good aaXsreaj^.^'' 
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Annetta Needes a mangle keeps, 

And many a night no hour she sleeps, 

Yet daily you may see her steer 

To the ** Sir John " — ^her errand, beer. 

Miss Judith Freke has income small ; 

She's slim and slow, and thin and tall, 

And straight, with curls (a false head gear) ; : 

Miss F. takes daUy in her beer. 

Jemima Jones, '* the lady^s maid ;" 

Johanna Stump, '^ domestic aid ;" 

Ben Duffer Clamp and Sarah Steer — 

All, all get *' douDled up " by beer. 

From Kensington to Chelsea Reach, 

From Ilampstead Heath to Gravesend Beach,. 

From Fleet Street on to black Blackwall, 

The young and old, the short and tall, 

The poor and poorer, grade and sex. 

My ears provoke, my mind perplex 

With calls for '* Beer I beer ! " With a tear 

And sigh, Flimp's son now (aged two) asks his beer !' 

" I'm done," said Sir P. Wriggles, Bart, y 
" I'm done, gentlemen, and call on Colonel 
Culpepper to proceed." 

And Colonel Culpepper did proceed in the- 
manner following. 

" Gentlemen," said Colonel Culpepper, *^ the 
facts which I am going to state occurred within 
the present year. They are interesting on ac- 
count of the knowledge possessed by us of the 
principal actor; but, gentlemen, you do not, 
I am certain, consider or believe that in re- 
lating the little ^ scene,' I am actuated by 
motives unbecoming a gentleman, or designedly- 
discourteous to Mr. Timothy Tugg. In a word, 
gentlemen, I may tell you that at the present 
moment no one could, or does, ew^oy \5ftfeTaai\ec- 
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more so than Mr. Timothy Tugg himself; yet I 
confess that at the time of ' the misadventm*e ' — 
for he called it a misadventm'e, gentlemen — he 
felt it very much. But, as a positive proof of 
his present feelings regarding it, I submit to 
you, gentlemen, a narrative of his life, and con- 
nection with the ' Fly in the Milk Jug,' writteai 
from notes supplied by himself :' — 

TIMOTHY TUGG, ESQ. 

Mr. Timothy Tugg was a citizen of London, 
and in early Hfe a master button-polisher, and 
'^ Deputy Great Grand of the Most Noble Order 
of Cheese- Parers " — ^the individual members of 
which order are believed to be sharp fellows and 
" safe men." . . 

A man of many turns was Mr. Timothy 
Tugg— apart from the turns of his head, shoul- 
ders, and upper extremities— caused by pedal 
action, for his years had passed the turn of ^ 
his hair had turned from the recognised " Lon- 
don smoke " to the very popular " steel-grey " of 
the ciiy man ; his voluminous whiskers, oBoe a 
genuine sand-brown or snuff colour, had Iwg 
since turned to a creamy drab, '' picked out " 
with silvery tuftlets. The olfactory appendage 
of Mr. Timothy Tugg was a fully turned G — 
bisections of two circles, ilie ends of which met 
and amalgamated, and the concave edge of tlie 
one and the convex edge of the other ran in the 
metian line, and with an incline from the per- 
pendicular, the centre of his face upw^ards. A 
calm, plodding, superlatively xe^^<^^5sAa^«ss^?^ 
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man was Mr. Timothy Tugg ; consequently, his 
eyes and their coverlids had a well-defined 
up-turned "development;" add to these a re- 
markably small mouth, and a chin as truly 
turned a semi-globe as if planned and executed 
by square, callipers, and the hands and head of 
a master — and you have Mr. Timothy Tugg's 
upper man. 

Short in stature and rotund was Mr. Timothy 
Tugg, yet he could turn a lengthy word, and 
apply a contradiction flat occasionally. 

Originally, '' Deputy Great Grand of the 
Most Noble Order of Cheese-Parers," he turned 
all matters in the scale of deep thought ere 
he recognised a move in them, and as the beam 
kicked, Mr. Timothy Tugg did recognise a 
move, or didn't, as the case might be. 

'* I learned, many many years ago, that there is 
a difference between income and expenditure, and 
that, in order to promote the former, it is essen- 
tially necessary to pay particular attention to 
the latter ; and ever since I learned that truism 
I look at my money thrice ere I part with it 
once,** said Mr. Timcrthy Tugg ; '^ and," continued 
he, '* even then, if the expenditure be for * self/ 
or the like, I ask myself, * What's the price ?' — 
* Does Timothy Tugg require the article?' — 
'Will it wash?'— 'Will it wear?'— 'Will it 
bear a turn ?' If satisfied on these points, I 
part with my money, not otherwise." Conse- 
quently, Mr. Timothy Tugg twisted and turned 
himself from a master button-polisher into the 
important retired independent tradesman, and 
from the position of '* Deputy Great Grand of 
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the Most Noble Order of Cheese-Parers " into the 
^'unanimously-elected Chairman of Smashall 
Bank," and ^'Life Member of the West-End New 
Tin-in-Pocket Club," besides patron and pro- 
moter of science, the fine arts, and matters in 
general. 

Far be it from me to intrude on, and exhibit 
in all the ostentativeness of "leaded type," a 
particle of a scene from the sanctified privacy of 
Mr. Timothy Tugg's domestic early life : never- 
theless, as a veritable chronicler of facts — likely 
^f importance to the coming, if not to the 
present age — I am bound to state, and justified 
an stating, that Mr. Timothy Tugg was, when 
in the outton-polishing business, and when 
" Deputy Great Grand of the Most Noble Order 
of Cheese-Parers," a single gentleman — an un- 
married citizen, in fact — therefore, at that 
f^eriod of his eventful life, he dined out daily 
at a coffee-house close to his buttons. 

The '* Fly in the Milk Jug" was the restaur- 
ant of Mr. Timothy Tugg's choice ; and as his 
repast consisted daily of ** two slices, rasher, and 
cup of coffee," and Mr. Timothy Tugg being 
rather an epicure in rasher-cooking, he became 
in time as celebrated in the locality of the '* Fly 
in the Milk Jug," and as important a personage 
in his own estimation, as any " prince of the 
kitchen." 

I have said that Mr. Timothy Tugg, in time, 
"turned up" the button-polishing business, and 
his important position as " Depu^ Great Grand 
-of the Most Noble Order of Cheese- Paret^" 
Such being the fact, is it uuteasoxi^J^^ ^.c^ 'sq;^^^^'^'^^ 
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that, as he did *' cut" the button-polishing and 
cheese-paring connections, he would for one 
moment think of " cutting *' a rasher daily at 
the "Fly in the Milk Jug?" No; it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that he *' turned up 
the jug," and slammed, bolted, barred, locked^ 
and finally sealed up the double-panelled door 
of his remembrance against its associates, its 
associations, and itself for ever ! for Mr. Timothy 
Tugg made money, as I have said, lived now 
in a *' square," became a " carriage man," took 
periodic Continental pleasure trips, looked up to 
the worldly great for society ; and although he 
did not offer himself as a candidate for a seat in 
the Commons, nevertheless, he thou^t proper 
to turn up even the very recollection of him 
(former) self, in so far as it was at all possible 
for him to do so. 

Thus Mr. Timothy Tugg now gloried in the 
palpable results attainable through the instramen- 
tality and mysteries of a cookery-book, and the 
necessary "take" of commodities; and exhi- 
bited to public gaze as much genuine vanity — ^if 
the article can be genuine — as any man of his age, 
time, and circumstances. He courted, flattered, 
soothed, patted, and cajoled the " genus homo,'* 
be he scamp, coxcomb, or worse, provided the 
party were possessed of a high-sounding name, 
*' gentle blood" relationship, or had an inlet — 
no matter how corroded — into the society of 
« ton." " Undoubtedly, Mr. Timothy's Tugg's 
morals," you will say, gentlemen, ^' were 
rather lax and untidy." But please to remem- 
ber thaty in all "break-iveck" T2Lee«, whether 
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for wealth, influence, position, title, or vanity^ 
the jockey seldom — very seldom indeed — 
seriously and conscientiously considers the 
means he employs, provided the hobby on 
which he rides wins the race; therefore, a&^ 
Mr. Timothy Tugg rode such a race just then, 
he kept one matter only in view — that he did not 
get " scratched." Truly, to carry on his " little 
game" successfully, tact was necessary. This 
commodity Mr. Timothy Tugg possessed, toge- 
ther with the unenviable gift of ostentation. To 
the latter he owed — and ever afterwards acknow- 
ledged the debt — the fact of his discomfiture 
and disgrace ; at a time he least expected either, 
as shall be related. 

Now it happened that on the return of Mr. 
Timothy Tugg from a periodic Continental trip, 
that gentleman observed on board the steamer 
a foreigner whose profile was familiar to him. 
Splendid, yet without ostentation, were the 
habiliments of the foreigner, whilst his bearing 
appeared, to Mr. Timothy Tugg, to denote a 
true index of wealth and position in socieiy; 
and although Mr. Timothy Tugg could not, for 
the life of him, remember just then where he 
met the stranger, nevertheless he was certain 
they had met. 

" Is he Count de Blab, Seigneur Muffinchops, 
or Chevalier Balliporeeni ? " said Mr. Timothy 
Tugg to himself, but the faculty of memory was 
not in his case responsive. " See, Colonel," he 
said as he touched the elbow of a travelling 
companion, "who is that?" and the gentle- 
man addressed brought Yiia oig.\Ke, T^^aia^^^'^^ *^^ 
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boar on the foreigner, and having fired a 
Iiarmless volley, he shunted his guns ; ihe 
foreigner was a stranger to him. Mr. Timothy 
Tugg would be the last man on board, how- 
over, to forfeit a chance of renewing ^* genteel " 
acquaintanceship. He could not think of 
such a thing, nor wouldn't, nor didn't ; so he 
courageouslv introduced himself to the foreigner 
as an old friend. 

" Oui, oui, oui, I know you, tres much and 
tres pleased to see you, Monsieur," said the 
foreigner in reply to the kind expressions of 
Mr. Timothy Tugg. 

'^ I thought so, I thought so ; yet, for the 
vory life of me. Monsieur, I cannot remember 
where we met," Mr. Timothy Tugg replied, as 
he ran his left thumb through a button-hole of 
his outer garment 

'^ Pardonnez," and Monsieur gave a soft 
whisper into the very ear of Mr. Timothy Tugg. 

" Oh, yes, Friar feacon ; I quite forgot; my 
dear sir, pardon my want of memory. But 
como along till I introduce you to a friend of 
mine. Let us make one parijy' to London ; " and 
Mr. Timothy Tugg led Monsieur to the poop of 
the steamer, where just then the Colonel had 
been standing. 

And Monsieur was introduced to Colonel 
Culpepper, and Colonel Culpepper was delighted 
to mate the acquaintance of Monsieur L'Abbe 
Bacon; and Monsieur was puzzled, and Mr. 
Tugg was in wriggles of ecstacy at the feat he 
had accompKshed, and under such circumstances 
could Mr. Timothy Tugg do \esa,av\dNvhatmore 
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could he have done, than to ask L'Abbe to 
dine with him, sup with him, and " put up " 
at his house on their arrival in London ? And 
in good time Monsieur L'Abbe did dine and 
did sup at the residence of Mr. Timothy Tugg, 
but did not " put up" there, for reasons. 

" Monsieur L'Abbe Bacon has very little the 
look of a clergyman about him," remarked 
Colonel Culpepper to Mr. Timothy Tugg after 
their arrivsJ in London, and during the tem- 
porary absence of L'Abbe. 

" One of the aristocratic kind — connected to 
Royaliy itself — and a splendid preacher," Mr. 
Timothy Tugg replied. 

" Extraordinary I I should like to hear him 
preach," responded Colonel Culpepper. 

Thus went on the conversation, until the re- 
turn of Monsieur L'Abbe Bacon, when dinner 
was served up, followed by the '* magic circle '* 
of sparkling glasses. Evening got advanced, 
and ultimately supper was disposed of. Monsieur 
L'Abbe desired to leave for his hotel, and Mr. 
Timothy Tugg would not permit of him once 
thinking to do so. " No," the latter gentleman 
said, " we are too old friends to part so hur- 
riedly ; make this house your home, dear sir, 
and command your humble servant.'* And Mr. 
Timothy Tugg bent his head in reverence, and 
touched with the third finger of his right hand 
the locality of his " anatomy " where the heart 
should be situated. 

" Mille remerciments ! But there is such a 
change in both our condicions since we last met," 
fiaid Monsieur L'Abbe, 
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" True, my dear sir ; yet I really forget if 
our last meeting was at Boulogne or Paris^" 
said Mr. Timothy Tugg. 

'' No, no— A-la-mode, bouilH, le Fly,le Fly,** 
replied Monsieur L'Abbe, as he knitted his brows 
and looked impressively at Mr. Timothy Tugg. 

"Oh! yes; Boulogne and up the Rhine. 
What a beautiful trip that ! " replied the latter. 

'^ B^gardez-moi, non Boulogne, mais Shoe 
Lane, pardonnez, look, regardez," and Monsieur 
L'Abbe drew from his pockets some cards, which 
he handed to Mr. Timothy Tugg and Colonel 
Culpepper ; and Mr. Timothy Tugg having ex- 
amined his card, retired within; himself collapsed^ 
whilst Colonel Culpepper fixed his Dahlgrens 
and read [aloud : — '* ' The A-la-mode (late the 
*'Fly in the Milk Jug") CoflPee, Chop, and 
Eating-House, Shoe Lane, London. Jean La 
Merc, Proprieteur. Ice on Parle Fran9ai8* 
Beds, Is.' " 

" Does Monsieur stop here ? " continued 
Colonel Culpepper, as, holding the card in his 
left hand, he touched it with his right index 
finger. 

" Qui, I am le proprieteur," Monsieur L'Abbe 
replied. 

" You I are you not Le Friar Bacon? " 

" Friar Bacon ! Non ; Jean La Merc, married 
femme — ^la widow of Monsieur Le Proprieteur 
of the ' Fly in Milk Jug.' 'A-la-mode ' is ' Fly 
in Milk Jug.' Ah ! " continued Monsieur, ashe 
shook his head and shrugged his shoulders, 
" many, many years ago, Monsieur Timothy 
T^ugg used to take coffee, two slices, and 
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Tasher bacon, day by day at tbe *Fly in le 
Milk Jag,' and no one could cook bis rasher 
.to please bini but Jean La Merc." 

" Ha, ha, ba ! I see it all : wbat a good 
joke! so it was merely to remind our host of 
.the place of your acquaintance with him, you 
anentioned old associations — ^the fried and not 
Friar Bacon," said Colonel Culpepper. 

" Exactment, and Monsieur Timothy Tugg 
.should not have forgotten Jean La Merc*" 

" But ril be ruined if this be talked about I'* 
gasped Mr. Timothy Tugg, as he raised his toes 
off the velvet pile, and clasped in convulsive 
spasm his fingers round their nearest graspable 
neighbours — ^his thumbs. 

"Talked about!" said Colonel Culpepper; 
" do you for a moment think such a good joke 
oould remain or should remain locked up? No^ 
sir." 

"But my friends " said Mr. Timothy 

Tugg. 

" Will laugh right heartily at your expense ; 
good night, old fellow," and Colonel Culpepper, 
followed by Monsieur La Merc, left the resi- 
dence of Mr. Timothy Tugg; and the words 
"Fry'yr Bacon," and the loud and ringing 
laughter of the Colonel were heard by Mr. 
Timothy Tugg long after that gentleman had 
resumed his seat, placing his right elbow on 
and close to the edge of the mahogany supper- 
table, and with his right palm supporting his 
heated and much troubled " dome of thought." 

Let me add, that ever afterwards Mr. Timothy 
Tugg was more cautious aa a cioxn^Asst^^JisArti^sS^ 
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in just abhorrence all allusion to porcine pre-^ 
parations. 

"Ha, ha! what a good joke! and does 
Timothy Tugg really enjoy it ? " asked Sir P. 
Wriggles, Baxt. 

"He does enjoy it, and right heartily, too ; 
and although he has not since invited Monsieur 
to his residence, nor will he do so, neverthe- 
less Tugg calls occasionally to see Monsieur and 
* Madame,' for Madame was, as I have informed 
you, the wife of the original proprietor of * Le 
Hy,' " said Colonel Culpepper. 

"Kind, genuine, and generous of Tuggl* 
And it appears evident the lesson he got has- 
not been lost on him," said Sir P. Wriggles^ 
Bart. 

"Decidedly not; it has done him infinite^ 
service," Colonel Culpepper repUed ; " but 
Jbold^ gentlemen — ^it's midnight ! I " 
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